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c ANNOUNCEMENTS 


res 


We are especially proud to have had Edgar Lee 
Masters serve as judge in our current competition. In 
view of his Spoon River anthologies, probably the most 
important poetic landmark in American letters since 
Whitman, we consider him an extremely happy choice. 
“T am agreeably surprised,” writes Mr. Masters, “at the 
excellence of these poems; by which I mean they have 
freshness and they deal with something like directness 
with their subjects.” We are all grateful for Mr. Mas- 
ters’ assistance. 


Mr. Masters’ award went to Edwin Carlile Litsey 
of Lebanon, Kentucky, whose poem, facing this page, 
describes a character known to his state’s history; Mr. 
Litsey, by the way, took part in the unveiling of a tomb- 
stone to the Negro gentleman, who now sleeps in the 
shadow of the shaft which marks Henry Clay’s grave. 
The author was born in 1874 and is a life member of the 
Academic Society of International History (Paris). He 
is the author of eight novels and one book of poems. 


Mr. Masters also had good words for poems by Dor- 
othy Marie Davis of Pasadena, Calif., Jennie Richey of 
Glenshaw, Penna., and Walker Winslow of Honolulu, 
T. H. These poems will appear in later issues. 


For our next competition, we suggest a poem em- 
ploying a rural setting. This does not mean limiting one- 
self to the celebration of a flower or any so slight facet 
of Nature’s many-sided genius. The poem is to pertain 
to the country generally. Entries, under thirty lines, 
must be in no later than June Ist. Any form desired 
may be employed. 


KING SOLOMON OF KENTUCKY 


EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 


His real name was William Solomon. 

Such a ragged, dirty, drunken travesty of a man 

That people called him King Solomon in mockery. 

But there was godhood in his sodden carcass, 

As I shall tell. 

He was a huge, goodnatured fellow 

Who loafed much and worked little, 

Valuing tobacco and whiskey more than food. 

He lived in Lexington an hundred years ago, 

A town character tolerated by some and scorned by others. 
Once he was put upon the block and sold into servitude 

For vagrancy, like a slave. 

Then came that foul scourge called cholera. 

The town was a vast morgue. 

High and low and rich and poor died 

Like flies sprayed with poison. 

Those who could fled the pestilence, 

And of those who remained not one could be found to dig graves. 
It was then King Solomon shouldered his mattock and shovel 
Voluntarily, and took up his abode in the cemetery. 

Day and night he dug, 

Sleeping on the ground when weariness overcame him. 

Not until the plague left did he cease his Christ-like toil 
Shaping a narrow bed for those who would not speak to him. 
He took no pay for this work of love, but when all was over 
He shambled back to town, found his favorite grog-shop, 
And got dead drunk. 
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FOR ONE DEAD IN JULY 


THOMAS W. DUNCAN 


Now grief has flung us here among the rocks 
Where sunlight beats. Now grief has wrung us dry. 
No snake coils here. 

Come, let us click these pebbles 
Against our teeth, sucking them with cracked lips. 
Come, let us dribble streams of yellow sand 
Between our fingers. 

Once again July 
Has scourged the growing fields with clouds of grasshoppers. 
Stripped cornstalks stand like ranks of armless soldiers 
In fields fenced by barbed-wire. 

“T am hungry,” 
You whimper—you who ate my quiet heart. 
You whisper, “I am thirsty.” 
Shall I fill 

These cups of rock with tears? ‘Have you forgotten 
How we drank crystal dew in that sick moment 
Before the golden combers of the sun 
Leapt roaring from the black rim of horizon? 


LINES TO A DOG WHO HOWLED FOR THE MOON 


MARION DOYLE 


I was annoyed, at first; Another voice than yours 

I said, Will bark 

Tossing on my sleepless bed, At the Phantom of the Dark 

I wish that baying dog From the doorway 

Were dead! Of your kennel— 

But reconsidering, You, my clamorous one, 

I knew Shall be 

Myself in sympathy Sap within a stalk 

With you. Of fennel— 

So bawl away So make the most of time, 

My yearning friend, Good fellow, 

Too soon your howling time While your voice 

Will end: Is strong and mellow; 
Strive with all your heart 

The moon To cry 

Will still be hanging high, That longed-for quarry 

A fat white rabbit From the sky... 

Rolling by 

Through cloudy hedgerows Even as I. 

Of the sky; : Even as I. 
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WHATEVER WILL NOT BEND 


ROBIN LAMPSON 


Resilience is the elixir of life: 

They alone foil death who accept the blow 

And recoil, 

In the moment of recoil finding strength to recover. 


The unbending rock 

Is destroyed by the flexible waves ; 

But the ocean momently heals without scars 

From the scratches of ships and the slashing of storms; 
And the earth grows over in time all the wounds 
Inflicted upon her soft body 

By earthquake and cyclone and tidal wave, 

By the microbe hordes of humanity, 

By the births of empire and the rebirths of revolution. 


Whatever will not bend to the straight hard career of pain 
Is crushed... 

Yet resilience, though baffling to death, 

Cannot forever outwit that contender. 


THE OSSUARY 


ALEX R. SCHMIDT 


He was your son, too, God; of smaller limb, 
But in your image made. You found no door 
Of mercy to extend your cup to him: 
To slake the misery of the son I bore. 


Nor him nor all the torn and twisted souls 
Fleshed in the wombs of women, of their sooth 
And bone: you hurled no blast against the ghouls 
Who batten on the blood of broken youth. 


If you were there among the reek and scum, 

While youth marched, marched, the booted feet in strain 
To the crescendo of the fife and drum, 

Why did you not cry halt upon the train? 


Did you look on the bloody chess of death 

Of fierce old men with new young human pawns: 
This tragic tourney, and held your hands and breath? 
No father’s pity for these, your helpless sons? 


I do not know, yet the wise graybeards tell 
These mounds of slivered bones will never die, 
That for their God and country heroes fell. 
But they have taken my son. I know they lie. 
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SCANDAL OF 1859 


TRAVIS TUCK JORDAN 


PAGE EIGHT 


When Bess, a distant cousin came 
To visit Ballentray, 

Her very name disturbed the town, 
The gossips knelt to pray, 

They said she was a parasite; 

A flowered bloom for men, 

Her loveliness was but a snare 
For new-born love, so when 

She bound her curling amber hair 
With a broad ribbon red, 

They watched their men with rane eye, 
Afraid to go to bed. 


Great-grandad was a heavy man 

With face of leathern hue, 

Great towering strength and ready smile, 
And eyes intensely blue. 

He laughed at fate and mocked at love,— 
Worshiped grey rain-swept skies, 

But secretly within his heart 

He feared the cannie eyes 

Of Kate, his vain, sharp-corned wife, 
As thin as worn silk, 

With parchment hands and acid smile, 
And skin like yellow milk. 

Long shrewish eyes, a smudge of soot 
Lit dim her narrow face, 

Like dull black smoky lantern flames, 
Lighting a secret place. 

She thought it sin to let a curl 

Stray from a silken net, 

Or have a crimson, perfumed mouth, 
Like red petunias wet 


But Bessie laughed and shook her curls 
Out on the wings of wind, 

The gold rings tiikled in her ears, 

Like April laughter thinned. 

Where Kate was harsh, there Bess was soft 
As January snow, 

Where Kate was dull and brown and grey, 
Bess was a sunset glow. 


Kate never knew great-grandad found 
A golden paradise, 

In love he shared from fragrant lips, 
And smiling April eyes. 


Today Bess sits within a frame, 
With mouth rebellious as flame, 
While Kate leaves on the open page, 
The smile of ancient heritage. 


FIVE POEMS 


CLARK MILLS 


Return at Morning 


Returning from the mistress’ house 

which burns in effigy behind the mind 

while day seeps down from roof to bush to clover— 
hearing the marsh frogs chant in bass, 

knowing the nerves alive, 

knowing the muscles new— 


discovering at last 
the sayings dead, the known inscriptions mad 
and the loved fathers fools 
who plait loose compasses of straw and point them 
in all directions but the polar north— 
and the children 

drinking in smoky rooms to one another, 
singing with orchestra O I could just 
kick myself for being so mean to you, 
practicing how to mix gin, learning to skate, 
hating the parents 

for doing the things I do 


feeling how strong they are, 
knowing them lost— 


this is the resurrection of the dead 

who know their future Golgothas and rise 
climbing long canyons to pull down the skies. 
Like arrows weaving, but from no bow sped, 
this is the clear birth of resistless light 
marking the future, edging the land with day, 
draining stale air from lungs, freeing the gray 
children, ending the endless troubled night— 


returning from the mistress’ house 

bearing a threadbare echo of her voice, 

a faded picture of her body, and of that quick 

wit that once dulled the mind and flared along the flesh— 
killing each artery that beat for her, 

burning the junk-heaps of memory with her miniature 
house on fire also, laughing at the cold clouded 

booming and snorting of bullfrogs, 

welding logic and succour, knifing the past, 

leafing with anger more sure than this tidal sun— 


returning from the mistress’ house 
which burns in effigy behind the mind— 
discovering the nerves alive at last, 
knowing the muscles new. 
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Five Poems —continued 


PAGE TEN 


Turn Anger to the Mind 


Turn anger to the mind, 
else its clenching will gray 
the hair, strike the keen eye 
stupid with hate. 


Recall how David’s beating 
finally made him cry, went on 
and you curious, noting 

all, till you’d seen 


more than the blood can hold 
and ran and had bad dreams. 
Remember how that sealed 
note smashed two homes. 


Let those black flames of rage 
burn in the mind with peace, 
not blur the living edge 

of hands and face. 


Portrait 


This warning of danger comes 

mostly at night, but ofiten in the day. 

I feel that something terrible, as deep as drums 
pounding, follows behind me on the stair. 

As though some hateful voice were about to say 
Now it is tume—with never anyone there— 

or even as though it had been said, 

said to me many times, and I not having heard, 
I not knowing that implacable word. 

Sometimes I believe I’m sick, or I’m dead 

and this is what death is 

and the drums and word are his. 


—N0o, it’s not true, I tell you! I walk in the sun. 

I have my house. I entertain. 

The Lippincotts at four next Saturday, 

my dental work this afternoon at one. 

—Wouldn’t they know if this were false, if it were 
in my brain? 


When I wake up at night I pray 

but hear the phrases lost 

in that hollow voice. It booms. It sings 
like rocks grating within a shut-off place 


by Clark Mills 


I lean on ready to fall, miles. Most 

of my dreams are about falling, 

and I’m running, too, my face 

dried up with causeless grief, calling 

Help Help from that cold voice, those things 
on all sides, in the air and earth. 

It even comes a little when I sit 

at the table, asking what a new play’s worth. 
Listening to scandal, I feel my palms wet. 


—wNo, no, I make arrangements with my hair, 

shingled, a braid across the top, ringleted, straight. 

Order tickets. Write letters. And I’m never late! 

—Wouldn’t they know if what you thought were so, 
wouldn’t they stare? 


It’s feeling this tight pressure of disaster, 

of something frightful that won’t let me sleep 
thinking its mark is hidden in the plaster 

at home, till my pulses leap 

and I fall hearing a close voice 

shout Doom Doom without making any noise. 


Poem for J. 


Now is the time to change 

from the watery sorrow and hairpin tragedy, 
to pull them down, rip them apart, and see 

how at this hour the earth goes cold and strange. 


Between the mindless question and the blank reply 
feel this awful pause, mirror the hard nest 

of bones like snow under her breast, 

the stillness under that exacting sigh. 
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Five Poems —continued 


The Burnt Meadows 


In the back yard 

the grape arbor sags 
and rots with fruit. 
Birds tear the hard 
wrinkled black bags 
but it’s mangy loot 


There’s not a push of wind: 
and the sun’s too hot 

and the soil’s dried deep 
and the crops are thinned 
but death is not. 

We cant go to sleep 


thinking of a storm 
with rain and thunder 
to harry locusts out 
and slit this warm 
death piling us under 
crowd on crowd— 


thinking of wet 

streets where water 
sucks paper and string 
and a dead cigarette 
racing down the gutter— 
hearing sewers ring 


as they drain the dust 
from silent houses 

on Clermont Row 
where the tired men lust 
through their carouses 
and the sad girls go— 


feeling how the water moves 
finding its level. 

It doesn’t care 

what crab-scraped grooves 
its tides dishevel 

going there! 


In the back yard 

the grape arbor sags 
and rots with fruit. 
Birds tear the hard 
wrinkled black bags 
but it’s mangy loot 
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BOY IN THE ATTIC 


By Duane Decker 


Mr. Decker is from Bridgeport, Conn., commuting be- 
tween that city and New York. He writes that there is 
little worth knowing about himself, except that he has 


been trying to write for several years. 


He began his 


career by selling one blogd-and-thunder opus to Top 
Notch, one of the pulps, and has now come through with 
acceptances from Esquire and Metropolis. 


never knew what Johnny Davis saw 

in the attic that day. I used to won- 

der about it but I never could figure 
it out. The queer thing about it was 
that five years later I was riding on a 
trolley car, reading those dizzy ads they 
have over the windows, and the whole 
thing came to me. I hadn’t been think- 
ing about Johnny then. I guess it’s 
what they mean when they use those 
long words that end in ogical or epathy. 
It’s some kind of a skip in your brain 
but don’t ask me what. 

Johnny and I were both about ten or 
eleven when it happened. His brother 
Ohuck was five years older. Johnny 
and I went to Plunkett Grammar to- 
gether. He lived around the block from 
me. 

Johnny always talked too much about 
his brother. Chuck was in high school 
and a three-letter man so you couldn’t 
blame Johnny, in a way, for being 
proud of him. But it was Chuck this 
and Chuck that until I’d get pretty sick 
of hearing about it. Of course, we 
were both kids and it made us feel 
pretty big to walk down Main street 
with Chuck Davis. You know. 

Johnny was always imitating him too. 
He’d watch Chuck stand with his hands 
in his hip pockets and pretty soon he’d 
dig his own back there. You could tell 
to look at him that he felt important 
about it. Chuck had a funny way of 
walking, too. His head tobbed up and 
down with every step. Johnny copied 


the strut. 
times. 

Chuck was bashful about girls. He 
was so bashful he couldn’t even talk 
with one but what he’d get red in the 
face. The girls liked Chuck and plenty 
of them tried to get next to him but he 
kept away from them. I don’t think 
he ever tried to make any time with one. 
He was too embarrassed around them. 

It wasn’t that he didn’t notice them. 
I used to watch him when he'd hang 
around the corner drugstore and stare 
at a girl with a neat shape when she’d 
walk by. His eyes would follow them 
right down the street. But he never did 
more than just look them over. 

Once in a while I would razz Johnny 
about imitating Chuck. 

“Can that stuff,” I’d say. 
you think you are?” 

“T can do what I want to, I guess,” 
Johnny would say. 

Johnny was always happy when he 
could get Chuck to do something with 
him—like having a catch or batting out 
flies in the corner lot. Johnny would 
shack flies for hours. Chuck just 
pasted them out with a little fungo bat 
that Johnny got with a new suit. They 
tried to get me to do it too, but nothing 
doing for me. When I shack flies for 
anybody I want my turn poking them. 
Chuck wasn’t any tin jesus to me. 

“You're crazy,’ I’d tell Johnny. 
“Shacking flies for him. Why don’t 
he let you hit some?” 


Honestly, it’d kill me some- 


“Who do 
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Boy in the Attic—continued 


“T don’t 
“That’s 


Johnny would get peeved. 
want to hit them,” he’d say. 
why.” 

“Not much. Not much you don't. 
You're just afraid he’ll quit playing with 
you, that’s all.” 

“Ts that so,” Johnny would say. 
“T like to shack them. I’d rather shack 
them any day.” 


‘Opes in a while Chuck would let 
him use his baseball glove. Johnny 
would get so proud admiring that glove 
that he’d muff everything in sight. A 
pop fly would slide right out like an eel. 
He’d spit on the gtove, whack it, and 
keep looking at it to see how it shaped 
up on his hand. 

Whenever we were walking down 
Main street with Chuck, Johnny kept 
his eye peeled for fellows he knew. 
When he’d see somebody, he’d holler: 
“Hi Joe.” 

His hand would wave with a quick 
jerk and he’d take long steps to keep 
right at Chuck’s elbow. He just wanted 
them to see him out with Chuck, that 
was all. He didn’t fool me any. 

The afternoon this happened in the 
attic Johnny and I had gone over to his 
house after school let out. We met his 
mother down the street and she was all 
dressed up to go over town. She stop- 
ped us and told Johnny to lock the win- 
dow in her bedroom because she had 
forgotten to do it. Then she called 
after us: 

“Chuck is home but the door is lock- 
ed. He went upstairs to the attic just 
as I left.” 

Johnny said all right and we went on. 
He and Chuck used to sleep in a little 
room up there, except in summer when 
it was too hot. 

We opened the front door with the 
key that they always leave under the 
carpet, and went in. It was quiet inside 
and we could hear footsteps up over us. 

“Listen,” I said, “let’s sneak up on 
Ohuck and scare him. Come on, John- 

“He wouldn’t get scared,” Johnny 
said. 
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“Oh no,” I said, “not much.” 

But Johnny wouldn’t do it. 

“I’m gonna go up,” he said, “but you 
stay down.” 

“Why?” 

“T want to borrow his fielder’s glove 
and if you come along he might not let 
me take it because he wouldn’t want 
you to think he was an easy mark, see?” 


“Oh all right,’ I said, and sat down 
at the kitchen table. “Hurry up now. 
I haven’t got all day to hang around 
this old kitchen.” 

I went into his mother’s bedroom and 
locked the window she’d told us about, 
and then I came back out to the kitchen 
table I sat there swinging my leg back 
and forth when I saw the door to the 
attic stairs start to open—slow. I don’t 
know why, but it gave me the creeps. 
It opened awful slow. 

My leg stopped swinging. I stared 
at the door and then Johnny’s face 
came past. It was a chalky white. 
Tears made blurry streaks down his 
cheeks from his puffy eyes. His lower 
lip was pulled tight under his teeth and 
a little trickle of blood was running 
down his chin. I remember thinking 
that maybe Chuck hit him. But I saw 
then that he’d bitten his lip. 

“Holy Jesus,” I said, “what’s the 
matter, Johnny?” 

He didn’t look at me. His fists were 
clenched and he let out a little sob while 
he wiped his sleeve across his face. A 
drop of blood spilled on his white shirt. 
He walked right past me and started to- 
ward the front door. I stood stock still 
for a minute. Then I beat it out the 
back hall and looked up the stairs. I 
couldn’t see anything nor hear anything. 
I came back to the kitchen and went out 
front after Johnny. 

I found him on the side porch, sitting 
on the steps. 
“Johnny old kid,” I said, “did you 
slip on the stairs?” I thought he might 
have got a orack on the head which 
made him loopy. But I hadn’t heard 
him fall, so that was out. I hadn’t 


heard a sound all the while he had been 
up there. 

“Look, Johnny,” I said, putting my 
hand on his shoulder, “did Chuck take 
a poke at you? He didn’t take a poke 
at you, did he?” 

He shook his head. “Chuck didn’t 
see me,” he bawled. The tears were 
rolling out of his eyes so he could hard- 
ly see, and I could feel his shoulder 
shake. 

“But—COhuck was up there—wasn’t 
he?” 

He swallowed and nodded. Then he 
wiped his sleeve over his eyes again. 

“Well then—’” I began. 

“J—I didn’t go in the room,” Johnny 
cried. “The goddamn room.” 

I stared at him. I had never heard 
Johnny swear before in my life. 

“But Johnny,” I said, “I’m your pal. 
You can tell a pal—” 

He started sobbing louder and he 
didn’t answer me. Then he buried his 
face in his arms. His breathing was 
jerky and noisy. After a while he 
looked up and when he saw I was still 
there he shouted: 

“Leave me alone. 
alone, will you?” 


Just leave me 


turned around and went back into 

the house. I tiptoed out to the 
kitchen and started up the back stairs 
to the attic. I had sneakers on so I 
didn’t make a sound. When I got near 
the top I crouched down and crept the 
rest of the way on all fours. I reached 
the last step and looked across the attic 
room. 

Chuck wasn’t doing a thing but just 
hitching his pants and looking at him- 
self in the mirror. I squinted and look- 
ed ali around the room. Everything 
looked just like it always had. Then 
Chuck turned around suddenly and he 
saw my head there, sticking over the 
top step. His face turned a dull red 
and I guess mine did too. 

“Hey—what’re you doing there?” he 
snapped. 

I straightened up a little. You feel 
pretty small when you get caught sneak- 


by Duane Decker 
ing up on somebody like that. 

“T just come up,” I said. 

His face was still red. “How long 
you—been there?’ he said. He swal- 
lowed. 

“T haven’t been here at all,” I said. 
“T just come up.” 

He kept looking at me. “You're 
damn sure you just came up?” He gave 
his belt another short hitch. 

“Sure I’m sure.” 

“Well beat it,” he said. “You got no 
business coming up on somebody like 
that. You better not do it again either, 
or maybe somebody’ll break your neck 
for you.” 

“T won’t do it anymore,” I said, 
meekly, and I turned around and went 
back. 

Johnny was still on the side porch. 
He had a handkerchief over his lip and 
it had stopped bleeding. 

“Look Johnny,” I said, “I don’t get 
it. I just went up in the attic and —” 

“Who told you to go up,” he shouted 
at me. He jumped up and he took hold 
of my shoulders. He shook me. “Who 
told you,” he said. 

“Why I —” His fingernails dug 
into my arms. “Ouch—cut it, Johnny, 
will you,” I said. 

“What—what happened ?” 

“Nothing,” I said. “Chuck got sore 
at me, that’s all but —” 

“You’re lying to me,” Johnny cried. 

“Y’m not lying.” 

He let go of me and without saying 
another word he turned and ran. He 
jumped over the porch railing. The last 
I saw of him he was headed out back 
toward the woods. 

Johnny never would talk about it 
again. After that he never talked about 
Chuck anymore either. He never imi- 
tated him, he didn’t even use his base- 
ball glove. But I still didn’t get wise. 

And as I say, it was five years after- 
wards when I wasn’t even thinking 
about Johnny that the whole thing came 
to me. I guess it must have been pretty 
tough on Johnny at that. After all, he 
was only a kid. 
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TWO POEMS 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


Man on the Gallows 


For an ageless moment 

while thirteen steps 

groan beneath a century, 

while the whiskey 

granted by the strange law of man 
is as futile as saliva on a hill fire, 
while every breath of air 
is sweeter than the promise of the father,— 
the audience fondles the moment, 
their hearts beating a brisk pursuit, 
pounding with cruel rapture, 

as nearer and nearer 

another black dove 

brings oblivion. 


And over and over the land 

where the fruit of the womb appears; 
even before the blow is heard; 

where hunger knocks on a ravaged door; 
and lust destroys for self and power, 
hordes of black doves 

ominously hover. 


Cruel Caution 
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Rich beauty of earth is evil and venomous: 
wherever earth feels a dark, mute paw 

a broken bone’s bare with the flesh still warm; 
wherever tall trees rise, a zigzag dagger 

in air or a man’s axe, cuts them down; 
comparatively, these are no blows at all, 

for man, the king, vows that he loves, 

and, loving, consumes the weaker one; 
devours his meat and pours his wine 

while hunger haunts the breadless ways; 
while strong men lose their muscled will; 
grow flabby, old, yet unresigned; 

while breasts of women freeze as seed 

feels after a month the cruel caution. 
Magnificent man, strong-minded, and woman, 
full-breasted: God, it’s little we want! 


The Land Where the Sun Goes Down 
Stanton A. Coblentz 


High on a ridge of prairie snow, 
Before the paleface came, 

An Indian stood with eyes aglow 
And peered at the sunset flame. 


A sturdy youth was Passing Cloud; 
Tall as a chief was he, 

With slender form, erect and proud 
As some young forest tree. 


Robed in a strip of bison hide, 
With bronze skin looking out, 
He rigidly held his bow, and sighed 
Like one in a bog of doubt. 


Between him and the wine-hued west 
The darkening snow-fields lay; 
And the sky was spread with bands of 
red 
Under a peak of gray; 


The sky was spread with orange fires 
And gulfs of purpling light; 

While, like the death of vain desires, 
The heavens flared to night. 


Yet long, within that fading world, 
The Passing Cloud remained, 
Till the luminous flags of day were 

furled 
And the frosty starlight reigned. 


Then slowly, like a man that broods 
On some deep-guarded sin, 

He wandered through the solitudes 
To the wigwams of his kin. 

“OQ Passing Cloud! Hail, Passing 

Cloud ! 

What do you hunt by night?” 

Rang from a shrill, derisive crowd 
Where the sparkling fires were 

bright. 


“T hunt what man has never found!” 
He ventured swift reply. 

And laughter pealed in many a round, 
And flashed in many an eye; 


While, hastening to a shadowy place 
Where the firelight scarcely shone, 
He crouched like a man of an alien race, 
In the flickering dark, alone... 


With musing eyes he watched the stars 
Go drifting down the west, 

And patiently saw his kin withdraw 
And the tribesmen seek their rest. 


And the firelight blinked and fluttered 
low, 
And the skulking cold slid forth; 
But he seemed unmindful of the snow 
And the wind from the whipping 
north. 


Then suddenly came a murmured tone 
That made him quiver and start: 
“O: Passing Cloud, why crouch alone 

Like one with a loveless heart? 


“O Passing Cloud, why must you choose 
The trail that stray wolves roam?— 

To trudge bare snow-paths, and refuse 
The wigwam fires of home!” 


“Not so, O Prairie Flower,” he said, 
Facing a tawny maid 

Who with lean form and silent tread 
Had approached him like a shade. 


“Not so, O Prairie Flower! I seek 
What few have ever known! 
Come close!”—His fingers brushed her 
cheek, 
And his lips drew near her own. 
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The Land Where the Sun Goes Down—continued 


“O Prairie Flower, have you not peered 
Across a dusky sky, 
When the lanterned god of 
reared 
His lodges heaven-high ?-— 
And looked at the fallen day-star, weird 
As a bloodshot giant eye? 


sunset 


“And have you never longed to know: 
Where may the sun go down? 

Think! how he seeks a throne below 
Our meadows of green and brown! 


“Think! how his gates are opened wide 
To some red-aureoled land 

Where primrose waters gleam and glide 
And mountains of crimson stand! 


“Might not the traveler that pursued 
The thoroughfare to the west, 

Discover at last that his steps had passed 
To the country of the blest? 


“Might not all men go forth to dwell 
In a twilight peace and wonder, 
Roving in many a golden dell 
In the home of the stars and thun- 
der?” 


“O Passing Cloud,” the maid returned, 
“What evil dreams possess you! 
Oh, that no sunset ever burned 
To harry and oppress you! 


“Come, seek your father’s lodge once 
more! 
Forget the western glow! 
The sun turns downward to a shore 
Whither no man may go!” 


“The sun turns downward to a shore 
I also hope to gain! 

O Prairie Flower, I’ll find the door 
To that august domain ! 


“When next the blossoming fields are 
green 
T’ll take the sunset trail! . 
And surely I'll cross the worlds between 
In advance of the autumn gale!” 
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“Yet Passing Cloud, I fear for you!” 
The Prairie Flower said. 

And a silence fell between the two, 
And she huddled close in dread. 


And long, beneath that starry sky, 
Upon that shivering plain, 
They stood and watched the hours go 
by, 
The hours of speechless pain... 


Till, when the half-moon’s broken globe 
Grew radiant in the east, 

She fumbled deep in her deerskin robe, 
And her passion was released: 


“Here, take this talisman from me!”— 
And in his hands there lay 

A tiny carven effigy 
Of lovers, wrought in clay. 


“So long as this is near your heart, 
O Passing Cloud, be sure 

You'll never bow to a poison dart 
Nor fall at a serpent’s lure! 


“The famine spirits that prowl the 
night 
Shall flee you, mad with dread! 
And the tempest bolts shall fear to 
smite, 
And the fever shun your bed! 


“So long as this is near your heart, 
O Passing Cloud, you’ll know 

That one, though far—oh, far apart !— 
Walks always where you go!” ... 


He took the image to his breast; 
And closer the maiden drew: 

“I shall return from the blazing west; 
Return, O Love, for you! 


“With my life’s own blood I’! guard 
your gift 
And never shall let it go 
In the land where sunset hazes drift 
And twilight fountains flow !” 


Then, with a sigh, she slipped away 
Out of his raptured hold, 


Like some phantasmal form of gray 
That midnight shades enfold; 


And, with a sigh, he followed her, 
But knew not where she went. 
The shadows did not speak nor stir 

In the fields or firmament. 


And watching the plains of ghostly 
white 
And the stars in the ghostly sky, 
He felt that some spirit kind as light 
Had waved him a sad ~ cdbye. 


* * * 


The reviving grass was faintly green 
And the evening smoke upcurled, 
When Passing Cloud slid forth unseen 

Into a smoldering world. 


In phantom peaks the sunset red 
Was burning, ridge on ridge; 
And it seemed a trail of glory led 
To earth by a flaming bridge. 


It seemed the gods were looking through 
The fiery gulfs of air, 

As the youth set out on a lean canoe 
Straight for the western flare. 


Like one who wanders in a dream 
By spellbound hills and towers, 

He paddled along the plashing stream 
For long, unwearying hours. 


The sunlight failed in the ashen west, 
And the prairie was velvet black, 
And the stars were the pilots of his 

quest 
On the vacant river track; 
But till morning burned he never turned 
To glance regretfully back. 


Till morning burned, his eyes were 
drawn 
To mysteries still unviewed. 
And with the brightening of the dawn 
His ardor was renewed. 


Then, camping by the river bank, 
He unloosened his bow for prey; 
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And, when he had feasted, slept and 
drank, 
Resumed his eager way. 


The second sunset found him still 
Trailing the twilight gleam. 

And he read his aim in a path of flame 
That glowed on the reddening stream. 


No nearer yet!—those carmine fires 
That lured him like a spell! 

But the only spur which hope requires 
Is pulses that leap and swell! 


And so for days, and many days, 
He followed the river’s winding, 
Though the land of the ultimate golden 


rays 
Was still beyond his finding! 


Alone!—more lonely than the flight 
Of an eagle in the blue, 

He had no friend but the sunset light 
And no home but the frail canoe. 


At times the smoke of wigwams shed 
A welcome to his glance, 

But always, with glittering eyes ahead, 
He pursued the sky’s expanse. 


Oh, did he never, as he roamed, 
Dream of a maiden’s face, 
There where the heavens, 
domed, 
Arched over endless space? 


thunder- 


Oh, did he never pause, and peer 
Backward with musing eyes, 

Holding the touch of a hand more dear 
Than the light in the dying skies? 


On, on, and on, unceasingly, 
Into the mystic west !— 

While a tiny carven effigy 
Lay ever at his breast. 


On, on, and on, around the bends 
Of the looping river lane, 
Where, league on treeless league, ex- 
tends 
The undulating plain. 
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The Land Where the Sun Goes Down—continued 


But never a glimpse of the sunset clime 
Could Passing Cloud discover, 
Though he scanned the horizon time on 
time 
With the eagerness of a lover. 


At last, like the narrowing of his hopes, 
The stream grew small and thin, 
And the waters raced from gradual 
slopes 
With a foamy rush and din; 


While low on the margin of the west 
New barriers met his sight: 

Gray billowy ranges, queerly dressed 
With banners and capes of white. 


Then, gliding from his good canoe, 
He fastened it to the bank, 

And picked his way, as trapped men do, 
Where grasses were tall and rank; 


And followed the creek, in a desert 
mood, 
To the skirts of a gaunt ravine, 
Where a torrent threaded the solitude 
And the pines were darkly green. 


Beyond, across gigantic spaces 
Of purple and blue and gray, 
The beaked and weatherbeaten faces 
Of mountains lined his way; 


And high above the mightiest spire 
Whose blackness barred the west, 

The sunset’s last escaping fire 
Soared to a ruby crest,— 

As though it reached the land of desire 
And the prairies of the blest,— 


As though the wanderer who prepared 
To mount those scowling walls, 
Might see that kindled shore unbared 
Where the orb of daylight falls! 


So let not Passing Cloud go back, 
Though long were the canyon trails! 
Though the screaming panther shadow-. 
ed his track, 
And the thickets were sharp as nails! 
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No, let not Passing Cloud go back, 
Though his limbs and heart were sore 
And the crowded woods were thunder- 
black 
Over a tangled floor! 


Let hollow hunger swoop and smite 
And a cave be his only bed! 

Let bears go rumbling across the night 
And wolf-eyes glower ahead! 


Let him wander like a spirit lost 
Where obelisk mountains lean, 

Or on cloven summits of rock and frost 
And the boulder-banked ravine! 


Surely, on some resplendent trail 
Beyond the last gray dome, 

He would go down to a flowering vale 
Where the sunset made its home! 


* * 


Two weary moons had wandered by 
Since he took the lonely road, 
But he had not reached the end of the 
sky 
Or the sunset’s red abode. 


Now, on the craggiest peak of all, 

He mounted through shale and snow, 
Hoping, beyond the glacial wall, 

To see the sunland glow, 
Hoping a great vermilion ball 

Was cradled just below. 


But when he gained the bald divide, 
His eyes grew suddenly dim. 

Weakly he sank to earth, and sighed, 
And his face was strained and grim. 

No sunset country opened wide 
Behind the mountain rim! 


No sunset country !—though the sun 
Fell to a sultry bed 

As weird, as far as a dying star 
Across a plain of red!— 


Across a plain of red and white 
That reached out prairie-broad, 
Desolate as an Arctic night 
And bare as a coffin board! 


Stray rocky turrets jutted forth 
Out of that jumbled land. 
And from burning south to burning 
north 
Were barrens of salt and sand! 


Sprawled like a lizard on a stone, 
The youth with whirling brain 
Gazed on the fevered sun which shone 
Across that bilious plain. 


And, shuddering at the blank expanse, 
Without a stream or tree, 

He felt like one whose life-romance 
Sinks in an iron sea. 


He felt like one who in a storm 
Gropes for a sheltering gate, 

To find it but a windy form 
His own mad hopes create. 


Then could it be he only toiled 
To clutch a spirit fire ?— 

That he stood defrauded and despoiled, 
Trailing a moth-desire? 


Not so! The sunset’s golden door 
Shone from the desert heat !— 

Called him from peak and mesa floor, 
Bidding his steps be fleet! 

For still he pressed close to his breast 
A pledge against defeat! 


With fingers trembling, and eyes that 
spoke 
Of saddened memory, 
He hastily drew from under his cloak 
A carven effigy. 
And love that was slumbering awoke 
For her whom he yearned to see: 


“So long as this is at your heart, 
O Passing Cloud, youll know 

That one, though far—oh, far apart— 
Walks always where you go!”— 


He listened to those words anew, 
Low-throbbing in his ear, 

And seemed to feel a hand, and view 
A dusky figure near. 
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“O Prairie Flower, the road is long !”— 
He voiced his plea aloud.— 

“And weary for the murmurous throng 
Is the heart of Passing Cloud! 


“O Prairie Flower, I see again 
The smoke of the wigwams rise. 
And dear are the songs and games of 
the men, 
And the smiles in the maidens’ eyes! 


“And dear is the light and touch of 
home, 
And the laughter of my kind, 
But worthless a man as the river foam 
If he walks with a halting mind! 


“So Prairie Flower, though many a 
moon 
May keep me still from your breast, 
T’ll never bring the dead-leaf boon 
Of a lover that quailed in the test!” 
So speaking, he rose with resolute 
tread; 
And while the sunset shone 
Like a great bird with plumes outspread 
In a scarlet-flowered zone, 
He started with grave, uplifted head 
Into the void unknown. 


* OK 


Along the desert’s skeleton rim, 
And over slopes of gray 
Where the dotting sage was charnal 
grim, 
He took his northern way. 


Week after week he panted to find 
A path across the waste. 
And never a bleeding sun declined 
But summoned, “Haste! Make 
haste !”” 


Gaunter his figure than of old, 
And hollow his glaring eyes! 
With fevered frenzy they burnt and 
rolled 
When fixed on the sanguine skies. 
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The Land Where the Sun Goes Down—continued 


By night he lay on a limestone ledge 
Or the dried and rocky ground. 
And the lizard and snake at the desert 

edge 
Were the only game he found... 


And the lizard and snake at the desert 
edge 


Might have gnawed his shrivelled 
veins, 

Had no green mountains driven a 
wedge 


In those sepulchral plains,— 


Had no green mountains risen at length, 
Paved with a piny floor, 
To shelter his steps and renew his 
strength 
Where chanting waters pour!... 


Then westward still, and westward still, 
Over the snows and peaks, 

Borne by the stern, unwavering will 
Of the soul that yearns and seeks! 


And westward still, and westward still, 
Through valley and ravine, 

Where serpent rivers foam, and spill 
Their floods from the white unseen! 


And ever the weary moons wore by, 
And ever, with straggling pace, 

He battled toward that flame-lit sky 
Where the daylight hid its face. 


*x* * 


The yellowing leaves were drifting loose 
In the sunset of the year, 
When the signs avowed to Passing 
Cloud 
That the longed-for hour was near. 


Two giant birds with fluttering wings, 
Low-circling in the west, 
Betokened the end of wanderings 
And the day of coming rest, 
For they dipped and flew in the sun- 
down blue 
Like couriers of the blest. 


They dipped and flew, till his heart beat 


high 
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With a pulse of dashing hopes. 
And at dawn he saw the end of the sky 
Beyond far-lifted slopes! 


At dawn he saw the end of the sky 
Outcurving at his feet. 

League after league it seemed to lie, 
In a long cerulean sheet! 


So all that day, with quickened blood, 
He followed a falling trail 

By steepled ridge and crashing flood 
And silver-ponded vale; 


And when the cheeks of heaven were 
flushed 
With welcome to the night, 
He heard a roar as of waves that rushed 
In a foaming battle of white; 


And, issuing from a rocky door 
Between huge hills of gray, 

He came to the wide and windy shore 
Girdling a crescent bay. 


With hoarse continuous droning din, 
Like the plaint of a saddened world, 
The shouldering rollers came dashing 
in, 
With sneering lips upcurled. 


And far beyond, and far beyond, 
Roofed by a furnace haze, 

That glittering reach of wave and beach 
Shone on the dazzled gaze. 


And far beyond, where clouds were 
stored 
In many a blazing tier, 
The garnet sun, like a dying lord, 
Sank slowly to its bier; 


While over the waves, from a tomb of 
red 
At the crossroads of sea and sky, 
A lane of tremulous light was shed 
Straight to the watching eye,— 


A lane across the weltering Vast 
Into the sunset rays, 


Where the weary heart might find at 
last 
Relief from the withering days. 


It called to him! It called to go 
Across that trail of flame 

Forth where the twilight fires glow 
In a land without a name !— 


Forth where the rivers of golden roll 
And crystalline mountains rise, 
And there comes to the frayed and torn 
of soul 
A rapture that never dies! 


He stood on the drenched and gleaming 
sands, 
His ankles wet with spray, 
And lifted a worshipper’s prayerful 
hands 
To the shining far-away. 


And slowly, like a dreamer led 
By a power not his own, 

He waded along the glimmering red 
Where the god of daylight shone,— 


Into the waves, across the path 
To the failing shores of light !— 
While leaping seas tugged at his knees 
And pounded with coaxing might. 


Into the waves !—and, far to west, 
A copper-hooded globe 

Was buried under the waters’ breast 
In a gory funeral robe. 


There came but once to Passing Cloud 
A voice that muttered “Stay!”, 
When the darkening mist was like a 
shroud 
Above the glare of day. 


Then, halting suddenly with a start, 
Thigh-deep in the bawling sea, 

He drew from its locker above his heart 
A carven effigy. 


And, while the surges gathered and 
broke 
As though to hurl him under, 
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He held the image high, and spoke 
Albove the storm and thunder: 


“O Prairie Flower, O Prairie Flower, 
With this your keepsake near, 

The ocean spirits shall have no power 
To blind my heart with fear!” .. 


Then forth in the jostling surf once 
more 
He guided his splashing course, 
Where breakers threshed on a sandy 
floor 
And shook him with dazing force. 


And now in the west the last red spark 
Of the dwindling sun had died, 

Though still a road of radiance glowed 
On the breast of the sapphire tide,— 

Though still a road of radiance glowed 
Like a bridge that heaven supplied. 


* * * 


But darkness was spreading her sable 
wings 
Across the unresting sea. 
And twilight’s farewell glimmerings 
Were arched to infinity. 


And the scarlet faded to tan and gray, 
And the gray was ribboned with 
black, 
While still the seeker held his way 
On a waning western track. 


And still the seeker held his way 
On a vanishing path of night, 
While over his head the slapping spray 
Swished in uproarious flight. 


And still the seeker held his way, 
Onward and outward gliding, 
Where but one pale reluctant ray 

Of the cancelled sun was hiding 


And now the evening star awoke, 
Low on the twinkling deep,-— 
A lonely lantern to invoke 
The coming of rest and sleep. 
But no solitary wanderer broke 
The surges’ rush and sweep. 
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The Land Where the Sun Goes Down—continued 


No solitary wanderer shone 
On the empty, burdened sea! 

Only the drumming monotone 
Of a void immensity ! 

Only the wash of waves, whose moan 
Was like a threnody! 


But high in the clouds that lined the 
west 
Like ghosts in a looming row, 
A giant figure with feathered crest 
Stalked in the afterglow,— 


A figure erect and fiery-eyed 
As he who sought a land 
Where primrose waters gleam and glide 


THE WAGON-MAKER 


MARY LOUISE KEMPE 


And mountains of crimson ‘stand!... 


Swift as a shadow, it drooped and 
passed, 
And the phantom of day was gone. 
But the mighty voice of the moving 
Vast 
No longer seemed to mourn. 


The wind had a whisper of low content, 
And the sea had a shimmering gown. 
And a music called from the firmament 
Ablaze with a starry crown,— 
Like a glory cast by one who went 
To the Land Where the Sun Goes 
Down! 


Molecules obeyed his touch. 
Out of ordinary oak 
In response to his caress 
Came a perfect wagon-spoke. 


Smoothly-grained beneath his hand, 
Surface unresolved could feel 

Future hub and stalwart rim 
Turning in a wagon wheel. 


Farmers gathered in his shop, 
Bringing him their meagre work. 
Produce paid their laggard bills, 
Peck of apples, half a pork. 


Weather-beaten implements, 

Barrows broken down by wear, 
Tools left lying in the fields, 

These were things he could repair. 


Fellows, tennons, dowel-pins, 

These were things he understood— 
So unfortunate his life 

Was not fashioned out of wood. 
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FABRIC OF DELIGHT 


ANNE HAMILTON 


The arrowed pine impales a star, 
and rhythm flows along the oak ; 

I did not know that Beauty shone, 
and Beauty spoke. 

Beauty spoke, I did not hear, 

too cramped in my oblique concern ; 
nor did I see the argent flame 

of Beauty burn. 


To miss the ‘paled important star, 
and lack the answer to the tree 
whose rhythms beat on dullard ear 
insistently, 

I am but creaking limbs to hang 
the fabric of delight upon, 

a dreary, blind, presumptuous 
autoniaton. 


THE GULL 


JOHN LEE HIGGINS 


O white gull, more cloud than bird, 
More wind than cloud! 


Under you the surf’s grizzled tusk 
Mouths the stony earth that throws 
It back, snarling and amazed, 

Into the bowl of the sea. 


What sight in the jet beads 
Of your feathered skull! 


Under you is the green flood 
And fins glistening in the olive sun 
Seeped in under the wave. 


Into the deep our eves blunder, 
Seeing nothing. 


Only the surf cries our anguish, 
Only the edges are loud. 


Oh dark eyes, in the steeps of heaven, 
On high resting wing, peering, 

Tell us of what we have not seen 

Under you as the world blunders. 
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Sool 


eArthur Truman Merrill 


To lie with my head pillowed upon a rock 
Beside a tide-receding sea, 

To hear the little petulant urge of waters 
Grow dispassionate and dissipate into mist 
While imageless milleniums sweep over me; 


To be so utterly wrapped in sleep 

That nothing ever again will matter, 

Refrain or clatter, vespers or crown, 

Asylum or gaol, circus, derby or cloister, 

Granite or flint, feast or famine, promise or threat; 


To sleep so deep no rapturous mesh 

Of human flesh can ever tempt me 

To enchanted lust; to sleep through the dreaming 
And the song of a resurrected spring; 

To be contented dust; 


O to he in the blessed luxury of sleep 

And to forget the davs when we thought life 
Was more. And to forget the days 

Now that we find that life is less, 

Far less than more; 


To lie too deep in sleep 

To meet a ghostly woman 

Wandering and seeking in the realms of sleep 

To steal an epitaph from other women clutching at oblivion, 
Striving to filch from them an earth-denied maternity ; 


To lie oblivious 

To the glamour of the little moon, 

To forget Orion and Rigel and Betelguese, 
Sirius, Spica and Aldebzron, 

To forget the very sun; 


To sleep!—But to bear within myself 

The power to wake at Gabriel’s trumpet call 
Or to a lesser bugle’s fluting if need be, 

To dare to wake, 

That is the test: to dare to wake! 
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Now the dim gods of death have in their keeping 
Spirit and body and all the springs of song. 
—SWINBURNE 


be grieved at his passing. No man ever devoted himself to his art with greater 

sincerity, and no man ever succeeded in building up a prouder circle of friends 
—friends who, for the most part, never even knew the shake of his hand, except 
through the cordiality of his prolific correspondence. It was always a correspon- 
dence which spoke kindly of the world and lovingly of poetry. “I am heartily with 
Browning,” closed the last letter but one. ‘ “All’s well’ ”’. 

Arthur Merrill was born sixty-one years ago in Vermont—that sturdy state 
whose colour and inmost spirit he captured so “well in his volumes, Songs of a 
Scythe, Clover Breath, and much uncollected work. His interests were varied. 
After graduation from Stanford University, he studied voice in Berlin with the 
famous Richard Lowe; he lectured in various European universities, but returned 
to the homeland to become a Professor of Economics and Oriental History in Los 
Angeles. But it was during the last ten years that his retirement allowed him 
sufficient leisure to devote more time to his literary interests. 

We had thought to write a tribute to Mr. Merrill, but we refrain. Nothing 
we could write at this time could convey the personality of the man whose poetry 
has been so much read in this and other magazines. Instead we present another 
poem of his—one which he sent us not so many months ago, and which he thought 
“was one of the most successful of my always poor attempts to express what in 
me lies’. We are proud to send it on its mission to continue the work Mr. Merrill 
was compelled to relinquish. 


| Poise who have found pleasure in the poetry of Arthur Truman Merrill will 
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THIS GRASS 


RUTH HILL MITCHELL 


Nightshade wears a purple fruit; 
Hemlock sheds a bitter leaf— 
Lightly stirs the dying lute 
Vibrant song has need of grief. 


Break against a naked bough, 
Fragile wing too swift for sun: 
Silken throat be quiet now— 
Hushed throughout oblivion. 


Mine a glory tall in grass, 

Be it scorched and black with hell, 
Let the fearful shadow pass— 
Leaving only asphodel. 


CONNAISSANT 


MARGUERITE GRIFFITH 


Cool twilight 

has thin wing-tips 

that are soft and violet; 

a translucent hand 

that is tenderly possessive ; 
a breast 

that is high and sweet. 


Whirl vour fragrant blue veils over me; 
cover me with embraces 

so gentle 

that I doubt them. 


I am torgetting the warm vielding 
of his throat to my kiss. 

He will soon forget 

the white, dark-veined wax 

of my face. 


THE GOSSIPERS 


ROBERTO FELIX SALAZAR 


N 

house 

of love 
built high 
on hills 
Was torn 
one night 
by little 
pigs. 
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OHIO 


MINNIE HITE Moopy 


Ohio, it took brave men to make 
A legend out of a wild grape vine: 
Only the waves in a purple lake 
Can ever tell, but they give no sign. 


Ohio’s poplars are lean and tall 
Like a man with his back against a wall. 


Ohio’s wheat lies in rusty sheaves, 

Like blood half-washed from forest leaves ; 
And I’ve seen the sunset shadows quiver 
Like rifle smoke from across a river. 


(Wetzel, the weight of a Shawnee brave 
Still bends the ferns before your cave.) 


I’ve seen tumbled rocks 

With wildflowers pushing through them— 
(Bone and ripe blood grew them)— 

And I’ve seen peaceful flocks 

With stony hillsides for their beds— 
Hills still strewn with arrowheads. 


I’ve seen monuments men made 
To dreams that danced like poplar shade. 


Ohio, a highway cuts your length 

Like a binder-swath across the middle 

Of amber fields. Did you know the strength 
Of cross-cut saw, and axe, and fiddle? 

Or was it only the ruthless hand 

Of gold, that reached from Cumberland? 


Legend says a rowdy crew 
Built that road: 

I wish I knew 

How many times a funeral flare 
Lit the lonely forest there. 


Legend says that cholera came 
Every spring like a pallid flame: 
Is that why the goldenrod 
Glows like crosses set in sod? 


Ohio, it took brave men to build 

A road that must stand a thousand years— 
Some died slowly, and some were killed— 
Ohio, had you any tears 
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Ohio — continued 


For rotting men who never knew 
That first wild shout when the stage dashed through? 


(Gratiot, are buried blue-prints less 
Than candlelight in a wilderness?) 


There is no answer from crumbling bones 
With yellow flowers for marking stones. 


Only once in a while the breeze 
Makes a fiddle of poplar trees: 
There is no hope in a dead man’s breast ; 
Seek your answer farther west! 


But farther west is the land of gold 
Whose secrets never can be told. 


Ohio, all your dead men lie 

Like bodies dropped on a threshold. Why 
Must gilded dreams hold pain as black 

As a Wyandotte’s face at a cabin-crack ? 

A century, and muscle and marrow 

Are mullein and Queen Anne’s lace and yarrow: 
What is a bolt on a cabin door 

To a scalp snatched up from a cabin floor? 

And what is a scream (and a memory) 

To an old log wail and a poplar tree? 


Ohio, it took brave men to make 

A legend out of a wild grape vine: 
Only the waves in a dusky lake 

Can ever tell—but they give no sign. 


ON FINDING A VIOLET IN AUTUMN 


AuGusT W. DERLETH 


Coming upon it there, where the wind and the leaves rustled together 
And the browning grass turned with October’s weather, 

I thought of its pale bloom alone 

As a flower grown 

Of late ecstasy and doomed to death by frost 

Before its seeding, with its ecstasy lost 

Beyond even roots in another spring and other earth, 

Like love crying too late to birth. 

Hesitating to leave it to the frost, and to pluck it, lest 

By some destined miracle it might yet drop to earth’s breast 
Late seeds, I remembered how your eyes 

Spoke of love that no skies 

May open for, and held my hope against the frost .. . 

Not for the day, but for the years too quickly lost. 
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WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


AND REVERSALISM 
By Le Garde S. Doughty 


LeGarde S. Doughty was born thirty-eight years ago in 
Augusta, Ga. He confesses himself a careless scholar at 
school, saved by the realization at thirteen that the world 
was not a nursery tale, this realization being substantiated 
by army life at eighteen. He is the author of one book 
and a contributor to thirty magazines. “I think,’ he 
writes, “philosophic art is the noblest thing on earth; and 
exorbitant personal wealth the most ignoble.” Though 
you have hardly forgotten, he is the author of the much 
praised ballad, “Sable and Marigold”, published in these 
pages Spring ’34, and many other shorter works. This 
is his first prose appearance here. 


reliable way for one of indifferent 

talent to attract attention in a given 
pursuit is to assert the opposite of what 
has always been held dogma in that pur- 
suit. The apostasy of an individual is 
of little importance; but when it reaches 
the proportions of a stampede it is 
something to be looked to. In poetry 
this act of reversal had been committed 
long before Mr. William Carlos Wil- 
liams set out for the Grecian mountain 
with his camp chair under arm. But 
that he has shown the reversalist de- 
parture both in his verse and in his 
prose on verse is the subject of the 
present discussion. To ignore the re- 
versalists would be payment for what 
they have earned. But to meet them 
one by one and word for word might 
save the face of poetry for an audience 
who, misled by them, must eventually 
come to look upon the art as a mass of 
serrated blather. 

The July (1934) issue of Poetry: A 
Magazine of Verse, spreads over a little 
more than five pages Mr. Williams’ 
review of George Oppen’s “Discrete 
Series” (poems). I call up Mr. Wil- 
liams for his theories, with little interest 
in the fact that it is in a book review 
I find them. The reader does me evil 
if he sees this discussion as a tar-and- 
feather sally against Mr. Oppen’s book. 


Ses has said that a fairly 


For truth is I inveigh not against the 
book but against a school. If it is 
somewhat singular to make an issue of 
a book review and at the same time treat 
the book itself with almost total uncon- 
cern, it is merely the orderly conse- 
quence of the reviewer’s having treated 
the book with less concern than he has 
treated his broader interests. It is an 
egotistical insolence more easy to under- 
stand than to forgive that many a re- 
viewer instead of yielding primacy to 
the book and withholding his digressive 
excesses to the sinaller dignity of second 
place, he makes his digressions primary 
and treats the book rather as a paren- 
thetical inclusion. He himself becomes 
the review, and the book a mere mar- 
ginal note. I regard it as adventitious 
that Mr. Williams brings Mr. Oppen’s 
work near my bucket-and-sack, and 
there is no intention in my mind to give 
the book any greater smudge than its 
partial exhibition demands. Under the 
circumstances I take Mr. Williams’ re- 
view rather as a general discussion, and 
shall so refer to it. 

For a good measure of the way Mr. 
Williams outlines a sane and rigid esti- 
mate of poetry in general. For instance 
he says: 

A poem which does not arouse respect 

for the technical requirements of its 

own mechanics may have anything 
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William Carlos Williams — continued 


you please painted all over tt or on 
it in the way of meaning but it will 
for all that be as empty as a man 
made of wax or straw. 
None will quarrel with that. But then 
the spirit of reversalism reverses Mr. 
Williams. He says: 
The classics are for modern purposes 
just so much old coach. And once 
again, for the glad, the young and the 
enthusiastic, let it be said that such 
statement as the above has nothing 
to do with the abiding excellence of 
the classics but only with thew avail- 
ability as a@ means toward present 
ends. In the light of that objective, 
they are nostalgic obstacles. 
I wili return to this point later; but 1 
cannot restrain an immediate exclama- 
tion upon it: What reversalism! 
Looking into Mr. Oppen’s book Mr. 
Williams says with obvious satisfaction : 
The words are plain words; the met- 
ric is taken from speech. 
Mr. Williams’ “metric” means poetical 
metre; and his “speech,” common 
speech. It seems absurdly unnecessary 
to reply that common speech is not 
poetically metric at all. Ergo, reversa- 
lism. Mr. Williams repeatedly refers 
with condemnation to “redundancy”’ in 
poetry; but in these references he is 
generalizing again, away from the book 
side of his discussion. By “redundancy” 
it is clear that he means simply fullness 
of rhythmic sweep. He says: 
Only by being an object sharply de- 
fined and without redundancy will its 
(poetry's) form project whatever 
meaning 1s required of it. 
Then Mr. Williams quotes what he calls 
a “technically excellent” poem. But be- 
fore I place it on exhibition, I would 
let you see how he himself broods on it: 
Whether or not a poem of this sort, 
technically excellent, will be read over 
and over again, year after year, per- 
haps century after century, as, let us 
say, some of Dante’s sonnets haye 
been read over and over again by suc- 
ceeding generations seems to me to be 
bes:Je the point ... Or that such a 
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test is the sole criterion of excellence 

in a poem—who shall say? 
True, Dante may have written his great- 
est sonnet in the sand; and if the waves 
leveled it back to sand at rising tide 
the sonnet was no less a greatest com- 
position. But when Mr. Williams ten- 
tatively foresees that “succeeding gen- 
erations” will ignore a visible poem of 
“excellence” he is hardly aware of his 
contradiction. It is as if one should 
say: “Here is an excellent poem, but 
(on account of its non-excellence) it 
will not live.” If Mr. Williams should 
plead that his adjective “excellent” re- 
fers merely to mechanics, to a supreme- 
ly skillful arrangement of words, I reply 
that he employs also the noun “poem.” 
And the logic is clownish that foresees 
the death of a technically excellent 
poem; for that description embraces 
the total baggage of great poetry. 

But we must look at the “technically 
excellent” poem that Mr. Williams has 
chosen, and see in the concrete what he 


means throughout the heavy-footed 
shuffling of his argument: 
The mast 


Inaudibly soars; bole-like, tapering 

Sail flattens from it beneath the wind. 

The limp water holds the boat’s round 

sides. Sun 
Slants dry light on the deck. Beneath 
us glide 

Rocks, sand, and unrimmed holes. 
And there it is: “Metric... taken from 
speech”; “redundancy” scratched; and 
it is easy to see the classics are “nos- 
talgic obstacles” if the quoted piece is 
“technically excellent.” Small wonder 
Mr. Williams doubts that such a “poem” 
will live, as ‘some of Dante’s sonnets.” 
Clearly, for all his effort, Mr. Williams 
has not succeeded in completely delud- 
ing even himself about poetic values. 
Mr. Williams rambles away from the 
book again to strike at “the people who ~ 
do reviews for the newspapers.” He 
says: 

They haven’t the vaguest notion why 

one word follows another, but deal 

directly with meanings themselves. 


That is an absurdly loose charge against 
newspaper critics. I ask Critic Wil- 
liams what there is in the “poem” he 
has quoted except word meaning ; which 
blasts it away from the remotest vicin- 
ity of actual poetry. 

Early in his discussion Mr. Williams 
points out this true, rigid, discriminating 
premise: . 

The appearance of a book of poems, 

if it be a book of good poems, is an 

important event because of relation- 
ships the work it contains will have 
with thought and accomplishment in 
other contemporary reaches of the in- 
telligence. 
Alas, alas, alas! A book of poems is 
a combination of units. If the units are 
trifling, what magic can bear the com- 
bination up to the grand status of an 
“important event” extending to any 
“reaches of the intelligence’? What a 
premise to set down in allusion to a 
work, while fetching up the quoted 
“technically excellent poem” as exem- 
plary! Ah critic! 

I recognize that one may be expert at 
criticism without being adept in art. 
But in the case of Mr. Williams, he is 
both reversalist critic and reversalist 
practitioner. In his discussion he enum- 
erates, as pointed out, a number of 
rigid requirements for a work if it is 
to attain poetic importance. If he con- 
tradicts his sound theories in the par- 
ticulars he brings out, it is pertinent 
now to look at his own poetical accom- 
plishments. First I borrow a specimen 
of this verse from his “Collected 


Poems.” The title is “Red Wheelbar- 
rows”: 

so much depends 

upon 

a red wheel- 

barrow 

glazed with rain 

water 

beside the white 

chickens 


Is there anything to say about such a 
thing? If I may commit a pun—the 
classic “old coach,” oddly enough, is too 


by Le Garde S. Doughty 


fast for the “modern,” albeit he has 
cut his teeth in a rapid age. Hence, 
reversalism. But perhaps in order to 
strain toward scrupulously fair treat- 
ment, it is proper to select a piece from 
Mr. Williams that has come more into 
prominence than merely his casual work. 
I present his “The Lonely Street”: 

School is over. It 1s too hot 

to walk at ease. At ease 

in light frocks they walk the streets 

to while the time away. 

They have grown tall. They hold 

pink flames in their right hands. 

In white from head to foot, 

with sidelong, idle look— 

in yellow, floating stuff, 

black sash and stockings— 

touching their avid mouths 

with pink sugar on a stick— 

like a carnation each holds in her 

hand— 

they mount the lonely street. 

This appears in an anthology Poems 
for Every Mood edited by Harriet 
Monroe and Morton Dauwen Zabel. 
Is it poetry or reversalism? Ironically, 
the specimen is followed by Robert 
Browning’s “Pippa’s Song,” which is 
too well known to require reproduction 
here. I am content to recommend that 
you compare “Pippa’s Song” to “The 
Lonely Street.” Then need I invite 
you to join my tar-and-feather party 
against reversalism? 

If it is the pleasure of a school of 
writers to adopt a “metric... taken 
from speech,” eschewing poetical metre 
and other essences inevitably flowing in 
the blood of the art, it is the affair of 
the school. Let them call their product 
“Common Speech sans Redundancy.” 
But when an advocate comes rudely el- 
bowing his way into the region of poet- 
ry with talk of “technical excellence” 
in relation to the prosaic passages he 
quotes, and then sneers “nostalgic ob- 
stacles” at the classics, he should be 
seen for what he is, an imposter of 
unblushing gall. The truth is there 
are ancient mannerisms outmoded and 
out of date that have no place in mod- 
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William Carlos Williams — continued 


ern letters. The reversalists insidiously 
magnify such limited incidentals into a 
flat contradiction of the very principles 
of the poetic art. 

Now let us look at a few words from 
the “nostalgic obstacles,’ turning to 
lines from Abram J. Ryan’s classic, 
“Their Story Runneth Thus”: 

A fair, sweet girl, with great, brown, 

wond’ring eyes 

That seemed to listen just as if they 

held 

The gift of hearing with the power 

of sight. 
To follow the reversalists one might 
make of the same idea something like 
the following (if I may mock): 

An extraordinary 

co-ed 


SOLDIERS ON PARADE 


FLORENCE WILSON ROPER 


with eyes like puddles of cocoa 

that made one think of television 

combined with a recewing set. 

Of course, no one would guess what 
these hastily grouped words mean ex- 
cept by the cue given in Father Ryan’s 
lines. That obscurity, no less than the 
word selection and word arrangement, 
is a proper imitation. 

Mr. Williams has told the beads of 
his school through an “intellectual” 
hodgepodge of inconsistencies—even to 
the last phrase of his last sentence: ‘Mr. 
Oppen’s poems should be praised.” 
For if the quotation Mr. Williams se- 
lected is actually indicative of the book 
(I haven’t read it), Mr. Williams has 
made the “amen” with a clear statement 
that is egregiously incorrect. 


Mother, what is the sound I hear 
Like the tramp of many feet? 

The soldiers on parade, my son, 
Are marching down the street. 


Mother, I hear the fife and drum! 
What does the music spell? 

That is to camouflage, my son, 
The tolling of a bell. 


Why are the uniforms so gay 
With sash and epaulette? 

That is the bait, my little son, 
With which the trap is set. 


Mother, why do you blind my eyes 
With the gold of your unbound hair? 


Hush, my son! 


They are passing on— 


But never ask me where! 


Mother, why do you tremble so? 
Why is your cheek so white? 

For eyes that glow and limbs that dance 
To such a goodly sight! 
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PRELUDES AT EVENING 


CARL EDWIN BURKLUND 
I 


Each night a million prayers lift up to heaven. 
Put away your toys, sonny; put away your dolls, my little daughter. 
Mother will tuck you in; father will tuck you tn. 
Now I lay me... 
Our Father which art in heaven... 


Beautiful? But this is too terrible for beauty .. . 
Fear nothing, little golden head. Sleep on, my beautiful son. Though 
no voice in all the wide pitiless heaven will answer you, I will guard 
you, I will watch over you, I will tear out the eyes of death should he 
come seeking you, or lift his hand to touch you, 
O flesh of my flesh, and love of my love! 


II 


My little daughter asks me, Where is heaven? 
My son asks me, What is God? 
How shall I answer? 
God is whatever made beautiful things like the sunset, birch trees in 
spring, wind-music, and wild asters in a wood. 
God is whatever made terrible things like storms at sea, earthquakes, 
war and disease, and hunger lifting its million hands for food. 
God is whatever made little children have strong bodies and beautiful 
souls, laughter and happy voices. 
God is whatever made little children lonely and sad-eyed, crippled 
and broken, wistful, watching other children at play. 
God is whatever made us reach for the stars and put the stars too far 
away to reach. 
God is love and light and life, and pain and hatred and death. 
God is the will that made us for who knows what and destroys us 
for who knows what. 


How shall I answer my son when he asks me, What is God? 
Or my daughter when she asks me, Where is heaven? 


III 


A thousand preachers argue the immortality of man. 

Miguel Unamuno writes bitterly of the Tragic Sense of Life. 

Plato gives us the beautiful fable of the soul, lost, and seeking forever its 
father’s dwelling. 

Nietzsche spurns the too human Christ, praising the jungle spirit, without 
pity, without mercy: Western Man. 

Heine walks by the North Sea in an autumn night and finds no answers 
to his questions. 

Tolstoi puts on a peasant’s cloak and eats black bread. 
Christ teaches the way of salvation through faith. 
Buddha through killed desire. 
Confucius through the wisdom of reason. 
The Stoic through the spirit armed with strength and fortitude. 
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Preludes at Evening — continued 


I look into the immortal soul of the man of the street. What is the highest 
good, I ask. It is food and shelter. 

I ask the banker. It is gold. 

I ask the student. It is truth. 

I ask the statesman. It is power. 

I ask the virgin. It is love. 

I ask the young man. It is ambition. 

I ask the old man. It is peace. 


IV 

The traveller returns: Lazarus from the dead.. 

See, we welcome you with songs, with roses, with many thanksgivings. 

Is it not good, Lazarus, to feel the sunlight, hear voices, drink cooled wine 
in the heat of the day? 

Smile, Lazarus, we are the loved ones who mourned for you; Smile, that 
we may know you again. 

We are your brothers and sisters, Lazarus: See, we bring you the joy of 
the earth; is it not good? 


Lazarus does not smile; Lazarus does not answer. 
Let us look into his eyes: 


Emptiness, cold, and the dark. 

Desolation ; solitude like a trackless sea. 

Time is over; empires disappear, 

sliding to silence. Cold 

strikes the heart; it will never be warm again. 


There is nothing at all, 
Nothing, 
Nothing at all. 


This is the fable of Lazarus, 
Lazarus that was raised from the dead. 


STUBBLE OF PAIN 


Lucia TRENT 
I lie on the field of despair 
With my face on the stubble of pain, 
A terrible thirst in my mouth 
As I wait for the healing of rain; 


A terrible thirst in my mouth, 
A thunderous beat in my ear, 
As the night-wind darkly creeps 
On stealthy paws of fear. 


The night-wind darkly creeps 

But for nie no healing rain. 

I lie on the field of despair 

With my face on the stubble of pain. 
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TELEGRAPH HILL 


He felt the black hair moving in his thands, 
The throat moving against his lips, and heard, 
“Lucian, you'll not return. Though I would know 
Death till you’re with me, you would never come. 
You were too loving when we met again 
That moment years, no, only hours ago; 
I erred in loving too.” 

Lucian obeyed her look, 
And said no more, deeming her doubly wise, 
Once for her sake and once for his. He thought of 
Agnes steadily as of a star 
To raise his eyes to, star beside the moon 
Where mist has thinned, leaving a lunar sphere 
Blue as a tomb at evening under oaks. 
Mara, he mused, belonged to those faint buds 
Of worlds which cluster inward to be safe 
With other tender germinals in arc 
So numberful it’s optically one, 
A single radiance, the Galaxy, 
Too many to be any, luckless lights, 
And vanishing with dawn, sadly with less 
Reality than apogees of clouds 
Cameling on the sky. He felt her fade 
Loving and living him and protestant 
Against concealment, on into the dead: 
Half-sprouted seed too divagate to bloom, 
Too far astray in multitudes of plots. 
He smiled at his trim garden and the snow 
Of flowers soon to blossom in its beds; 
He’d had enough of hunting trilliums 
Under the damp of leaves in primal woods, 
No law to guide him: plants were better kept 
Close beside slender poles that ‘bear their names 
And nursethings on a colored slip which shows 
Just what one might expect them to become. 


She left ‘his arms and body, and she spoke 
Moving her hands like coals settling on stone, 
Glowing and slow. 

“Tonight, Lucian, is dead; 
Only the laughter and the candles live.” 


A final time in images of her, 

He knew the opal eyes, deep adytum 

For worship soon to slumber; traced the scun 
Of eyebrows ending forehead; noted lines 
And angles he had not prepared before 

To recollect in some geometry 

Of future faces she had helped him learn ; 


Kissed her when the whole room lay caught between. 


MARSHALL KIRBY 
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Telegraph Hill— continued 


Mara felt melodies of wind sweep through her. 
Was there fire that all the night lay smoking? 
Or the fog, ubiquitous and crushing? 

Not with the western sadness of frontiers 
When all beyond has been discovered, but with 
Upward hopes the hill gropes for the astral 
Lights through the farther haze. A war with years 
Holds it divided from the crust of crowds. 
The rumble of the traffic from below 
Mingles with murmuring of trees above the 
Ruins of masonry whence grass has sprung 
Streaming like hair, a lyre lightly stroked. 


Slowly she walked there. “Old? Too old to pray? 
I never studied canticles of rote— 
But this is mass and midnight, and I’ve tears 
To give instead of silver. Are you god, 
This cumulus of thoughts before me? God, 
They say you care for orisons, although 
You hear too many for yourself and use 
Saints and the saintly for the overflow. 
[ve a last diuturnal prayer to say. 
I’ve lost before, but little losses. This is 
All. Futility and I could pray— 
Pray to You, God? But what could I give You? 
Incense of hopes? My heart could swing the coal 
And fan it into flame. Tapers of love 
Like fingers clasped entreating? Words? 
Words that are molded out of those deep things 
I know and do not know? But You accept 
Such molten coppers? God of candlelight, 
I cannot pray,” she wept. 
And bowing, prayed. 


Solitude loves this hill. A narrow lane 
Wanders across it by the higher trees 

Where morning mist hangs tinged with salt and smoke. 
Deities moved by solitary prayers 

Ought not destroy the altars of the lone, 

And yet the quiet knows the rust of death 
Already low at labor in its heart 

Urged by a phalanx of machines and men. 
Streets cemented into rock draw near 

And with them houses that have not withstood 
The seasoning of winds and suns and rains 
Which molded Telegraph into a nave 

Where some few people, artists intimate 

With nature, loved the company of storms. 
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At night the dust settles under the haze; 
Branches overlook the bay. The ships 

Pass like an avenue, a Milky Way, 

into the harbor by the rotting posts, 

Or roundabout and through the Golden Gate: 


Destinies differ little; open sea 

Has safeties which the quays can never have— 
Quiet and distances; a sky that sleeps; 

A thousand ways to sail when time is dead. 


by Marshall Kirby 


PRELUDE TO HARVEST 


Oo grasping fingers 
the shine of the new sun 
is not to be picked 


is not to be torn from its stem of day 


long has the unripe seed 
unpregnant 

lain in its juiceless pod 
sweltering 
and the hungry alien bellies 
press themselves against 
the shivering ribs 

waiting 

for the green shoot 
and the whole field of yellow heat 


the lingering bubbles of music 
from the celebration 
of the last harvest 
have echoed 
and died 
against the empty distance 
and there is silence 
and no fruit 


o licking tongue 
that is tasting the blood of bitten lip 
and no nourishment 
the harvest lies in the drugged seed 
the fruit lies 

in the polluted soil 


o groping fingers 

the shine of the new sun 

is yet to be picked 

is yet to be torn from its stem of day 


LAWRENCE A. HARPER 
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NEVER THE FACE OF GOD 


By Raymond Kresensky 


Mr. Kresensky, the son of German and Polish wmmi- 
grants, was born in Algona, Iowa, some thirty years ago. 
He holds a B. A. degree from Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
and a B. D. from a Presbyterian Seminary in Chicago. 
His background, writes Mr. Kresensky, does not suggest 
the clergyman; work in lumber yards, creameries, and 
poultry plants, and a period of freight train bumming 
have all taken turn. He is the author of a book of poetry 
and has done editorial work for church papers, besides 
a number of stories and poems in the “little” magazines. 


HE had been a good woman. For 
Gio years she had prepared meals 
for Adolf and, as time went on, for 
the nine Sweitzer children. She rose 
in the mornings at five o’clock and pre- 
pared breakfast. After breakfast she 


washed the cream separator. There 
was the garden where she weeded and 
hoed. In early Spring the radishes in 
short rows and the tender lettuce thrown 
broadcast, the onion sets—and then 
came young corn and peas—she not 
only prepared the meals but raised the 
food in her garden. There were her 
chickens, white leghorns, flocks of them 
like Summer drifts of snow. Eggs paid 
the grocery bills. 

Later Anna was there to help her 
with the housework and the boys work- 
ed in the garden. She never minded the 
work. It was her world. She felt as 
if her hands formed it all. Day in and 
day out she worked and never once met 
the ladies of the community. She was 
self-sufficient with her family, her 
house, her garden, her chickens—and 
Adolf. : 

Sundays she went to church. She 
never came to see the people nor to 
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show herself. She sang the German 
hymns, prayed with the others, and 
asked nothing more of the little white 
church, and the preacher in his black 
robe, and the gilt-edged hymn-book in 
her hand but that they altogether might 
place God’s seal upon her life. 

‘Then this happened. 

Agnes never understood Paul. He 
was the baby boy. Never once had she 
sensed that hurt look on his white face. 
She never once thought that farm work 
did not agree with him. There was 
Alex, Peter, John, and Walter—husky 
boys who sang while they worked and 
guzzled beer ‘behind the hay stack. They 
loved the horses, the cattle, and they 
never minded swilling pigs. But Paul 
he always walked in a daze. Knocked 
in the head, Adolf once said of his 
youngest boy. Agnes had been hurt 
then but she was too busy to think it 
over. 


Awe. SWEITZER was ironing 
the Monday wash. She had piled 
the clothes, damped and rolled, the night 
before. A note blew to the floor as she 
picked up Paul’s Sunday shirt. 
“Mutterchen,” it read. If he had 


only called her something else. That 
was too holy, too sacred. If he had said 
something else she would have known 
he was joking, but this “Mutterchen”! 

“T can’t stand it any longer. I am 
killing myself. You will understand. 
God will understand. Paul.” 

Still she thought it was some joke 
Paul was playing. Yet Paul never 
played jokes. She knew that. He was 
too serious, too sober—always looking 
out at life with big condemning eyes— 
resentful eyes. Agnes argued with the 
truth and then pushed it aside, afraid 
to face it. He was joking. Little Paul 
was joking. She ironed vigorously. 

At noon the men drove into the yard 
and unhitched their teams. Anna went 
about the house getting dinner. Agnes, 
lost in a thoughtless daze, kept on iron- 
ing. Yet she noticed in Anna’s step a 
hesitancy—a nervousness—as she went 
from stove to cupboard and from cup- 
board to table and back again. 

When dinner was ready Anna rang 
a bell. Adolf sat at the head of the 
table. Alex, Peter, John and Walter 
sat on one side and Anna and the three 
little girls sat on the other. Mrs. 
Sweitzer left her work and came to her 
place at the foot. Anna had not set a 
plate for Paul! Adolf mumbled grace 
and the little girls followed in their turn. 
The mother looked on her family, push- 
ing aside what she knew must be there. 
She could not place Paul in his chair. 
It was as if he had never been there. 
Yet she felt the tenseness of the situa- 
tion. There was something covered. 
She felt that voices were speaking all 


around, subdued and far away. “We 
can’t tell Mother. Oh, some one must 
tell her. Do the rest know? Does she 
know ?” 


Suddenly the woman at the foot of 
the table rose up screaming. 

“Paul, my Paul. Oh, why did you do 
ite” 

Then every one knew. Paul had left 
notes for them all—‘‘Dear, Anna. You 
and Mother alone understand.” “Papa, 


by Raymond Kresensky 


give my calf to Lena” and “Peter. you 
remember that night you told me I was 
a coward. I am not” and “John, just 
because I don’t chase after girls...” 
In the notes was the history of a sen- 
sitive boy whose life had unconsciously 
been bludgeoned by a family that loved 
him more dearly than any other mem- 
ber. Yet they were afraid to pet, afraid 
to coddle, afraid to do the very thing 
they wanted to do, for fear of sanction- 
ing weakness which they abhorred. 

Now these boys who had known for 
half the morning the irrevocableness of 
what had happened finished their meal. 
Anna and Adolf went upstairs with the 
mother to comfort her. The three little 
girls stared at their untouched dinners. 

“Eat, Lenchen,” Peter said, ‘You will 
need food.” 

The little oirl kept staring. 

Peter called the coroner and then 
went out with his three brothers to 
search the place. They found Paul 
down in the orchard. He had placed 
the shot gun against his stomach and 
fired. John covered the body with a 
sack and then sat down to wait. The 
coroner came and uncovered the body. 
The internals flowed out with blood. 

At evening the farmers hurried 
through their chores and came over to 
the Sweitzer’s. They parked their cars 
in the barn yard. The men sat on the 
lawn and smoked while the women mill- 
ed about the house. To Agnes they 
were all strangers. Her world had been 
broken into. She felt they were ham- 
mering down the brittle covering of her 
very heart. She blamed Paul. He had 
brought on this disturbance. Then grief 
overcame her and she let them dumbly 
lead her. 

The Pastor came and while the lamps 
were being lighted he read to them and 
prayed. His prayer was fervent for he 
seemed to feel that this was a time for 
much prayer. 

“O God, thou hast seen fit to send 
us grief. Thy child has unnumbered 
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Never the Face of God—continued 


his days. If thy hand has been in this 
we pray that thou mightest show us the 
way, the truth and the light. Forgive 
us and forgive thy child. But thy will 
be done.” 

Agnes knew that even Pastor Fuer- 
stenich was doubtful. It gave her new 
courage. Yet she saw that he was ad- 
mitting that Paul was not forgiven and 
he was consigning him to Hell. 


ie the days that followed Agnes be- 
came used to the invasion of her 
home. It left her less lonely. It gave 
her less time to think. Nevertheless 
she couldn’t miss the questioning about 
her since there were questions in her 
own mind. Whether others spoke them 
or not she seemed to hear them. Her 
questioning eyes met the eyes of the 
others and they might have spoken, for 
she knew. 

“Is he in Heaven or Hell? 
saved? Will he see God?” 

She knew they were talking about 
Paul. She could see the children going 
to their mothers, sisters going to their 
mothers, fathers and mothers talking 
and always that question, “Is he saved?” 
The boys in Paul’s Sunday School class 
would be asking Mr. Radig and he 
would be ignoring them. The pastor 
at this moment would be scratching his 
head for words to cover up the truth— 
“Paul is damned. He shall never see 
the face of God.” 

Agnes went into the parlor where 
Paul lay in his casket. He looked beau- 
tiful. Some times it had seemed to her 
that the dead wanted to speak, but Paul 
seemed as still as stone. He didn’t look 
“Just as natural as life—as if he was 
sleeping—or as if he’d get right up and 
talk to you” as one of the neighbors had 
said. He was dead. 

Agnes held her German Bible in her 
hand. It was open but she never saw 
what was written there. She didn’t 
need to. That book had nothing to say 


Is he 
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of suicide. She mumbled over the 
words of the Catechism which she had 
learned years ago and, strangely, there 
was nothing of suicide. Yet the Church 
—and Pastor Fuerstenich—had damned 
him. 

Thursday morning the church was 
crowded to the doors. After a service 
in which the minister said nothing as 
mannerly as he could the crowd filed 
past the casket. Agnes bowed her head 
beneath a heavy black veil and closed 
her eyes against the feet passing before 
her—stumbling, shuffling, stumbling, 
shuffling. It took the crowd an hour 
to pass. The organ pumped through 
the slow hymn of death. 


The grave they dug for Paul was 
outside the cemetery. On a little mound 
where the road had been cut through 
the prairie the crowd came to hear the 
minister say, ‘““Dust to dust and ashes 
to ashes.” 


Agnes Sweitzer never saw the four 
boys standing beside her. She never 
knew how stolidly they stood. She 
never heard Anna’s frantic wailing nor 
did she see Adolf comforting the girl. 
The three little girls pushed ahead of 
her to peer into the grave but the 
mother never saw them. Back of her 
the women wept and the men looked 
embarrassed, but Agnes saw cnly the 
yellow clay at her feet. 

“Never the face of God,’ she said 
and walked away. 

Driving over in the funeral proces- 
sion she had said to Adolf, “We pay 
our bills, don’t we? They’ll have to 
deal with us. We shall pay for every- 
thing we get.” 

She had always been a good woman 
and there were still many meals to pre- 
pare. There was the garden and her 
white leghorns. She would go back to 
her own life, excepting now she would 
question the Church—maybe God—and 
people. That world of her own would 
hide its question. 


©ORUNCATIONS 


That splendid institution, the Guggen- 
heim Foundation, has again acted, and 
awarded its Fellowships, for the mest 
part judiciously. That the radicals 
have so stormed the ranks of the Gug- 
genheim recipients is a tribute to the 
liberalism of the Committee of Selec- 
tion; and, if we may say so, an interest- 
ing study in being patted by the hand 
at which some of the recipients, as pro- 
letarians, have been snapping. The 
awards are to Langston Hughes, Jack 
Conroy, and Alvah C. Bessie for novels, 
and to Lola Ridge, who plans to write 
poetry in Mexico... Robin Lampson is 
writing a novel in verse laid in the per- 
iod of the California Gold Rush. 
“Whatever Will Not Bend”, this issue, 
is from it... The latest verse maga- 
zine to reach us is New Rhapsody, 
Southwark Station, Box 2450, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. . . . Archibald MacLeish 
spent sixteen months writing his play 
in verse, Panic (Houghton Mifflin). 
He is now recuperating in Europe... 
The original manuscript of “The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith”, for which Longfellow 
received fifteen dollars in 1841, has re- 
cently been purchased by a Washington 
art collector for over two thousand dol- 
lars . . . This is a late date for Christ- 
mas acknowledgment, but there were 
two books received around the holidays 
whose merits demand comment. One 
is a copy of Charles Lamb’s “New 
Year’s Eve” essay, sent by Norman W. 
Forgue and made with all the care and 


charm that characterize his Black Cat 
Press publications. This edition of 150 
copies, done for the publisher’s friends, 
is a joy to behold. The other is Ben 
Musser’s fourth holiday compilation of 
comments on the art of poetry by 116 
writers. The comments range irom 
Voltaire to Kreymborg and represent a 
valuable cross-section of poetic thought 
... Robinson Jeffers has just delivered 
the manuscript of a new volume, Sol- 
stice, and Other Poems (Random 
House), to his publishers, for early 
Fall publication . . . Edwin Arlington 
Robinson is dead at 66. “My collection 
of rejection slips,” he once said, “must 
have been one of the largest and most 
comprehensive in literary history.” He 
was thrice winner of the Pulitzer prize 

. . The Caxton Printers introduced 
something new in How Strange a 
Thing, a murder mystery in verse by 
Dorothy Bennett . . . Prelude, poetry 
and prose, is published at 9235 Agnes 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. The current 
issue is dedicated to Stephen Spender, 
“who has carried the tradition of Eng- 
lish poetry to a brilliant present and 
laid it new and alive on the threshold 
of the future” ...If you have a prole- 
tarian novel in your trunk, you might 
send it to the John Day Co. for the 
Proletarian Prize Novel contest they are 
sponsoring with the New Masses. June 
Ist is the last day (Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
ior koe Neves) eee 
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REVIEWS---Poetry and Prose 


Anthologies of religious verse are 
generally an unknown quantity. It too 
often occurs that poets finding a place 
therein have a religious fervour beyond 
their technical attainments—and the re- 
sult is a weak treatment of magnitudi- 
nous themes. 

For this reason, Portia Martin de- 
serves particular commendation for A 
Draught Outpoured (Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Co. 142 pp. $1.50), a compila- 
tion of Anglican Verse reprinted from 
The Living Church. Credit, too, must 
go to that periodical for the high stan- 
dard it evidently maintained over the 
ten year period, from which these hun- 
dred poems were selected. The poems 
are, Miss Martin says, of “the same 
soil from which the psalms of David 
blossomed and great trees of prophecy 
have towered”. ‘True, there is an exal- 
tation in these poems found in too little 
religious verse. 

Among the contributors are Marguer- 
ite Wilkinson, Charles Ballard (famil- 
iar to Fantasy readers), Thomas Cur- 
tis Clark, Agnes Kendrick Gray, and a 
number of others equally good. John 
Rathbone Oliver’s verse will be of in- 
terest to those already acquainted with 
his prose. And Jay G. Sigmund con- 
tributes a number of sonnets, up to his 
usual high quality. 

The anthologist admits all inclusions 
are not of equal merit, but they are sig- 
nificant and treat a variety of phases 
of the religious theme. The book is 
well planned, with numerous sectional 
headings; and, apart from its appeal to 
the general reader, it should prove val- 
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uable to the clergyman in search of 
poems for his church bulletin. 


Emma Wilson Emery’s Velvet Shad- 
ow (Parnassus Press. 111 pp.) is a 
goodly assortment of lyrics with a de- 
cidedly feminine viewpoint. In this, 
the author’s first book, the “love and 
memory” poems depend a bit largely on 
certain stock poetic phrases. Some of 
the best work is done in a few frag- 
mentary echoes of the war, and there is 
one poem of social vision that is as good 
as anything included in the collection. 
The book is tastefully designed by Lew 
Ney, with a photograph of the author 
and a decorative centre-spread by Mal- 
colm Helm. 


If you take pleasure in fragmentary 
bits of verse, you'll find much to please 
in Challenge (Caravan Publishing Co. 
56 pp.), by Camille DuBarry, contain- 
ing a photograph of the author. Our 
personal opinion is that the poet has 
sought to include too much, and she 
lacks nothing more than careful editing. 
There is strength in numbers, we are 
told, but there is confusion also, and 
this is the impression Miss DuBarry’s 
poems leave with us. One can imagine 
gems here among the hundred-sixty odd 
bits, but they are lost in the profusion; 
they might fhave become something had 
they ‘been given adequate time and 
words. 


Helen Frith Stickney’s first book of 
poems, Prelude to Winter (Banner 
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An Anthology of Anglican Verse 


A DRAUGHT OUTPOURED 


Edited by Portia Martin 


$1.50 


A varied collection of religious verse which is notable for variety, 
enthusiasm without sentimentality, and sometimes a beauty of thought 
and rhythm comparable to that of Richard Crashaw and Francis Thomp- 
son. ‘The subjects dealt with in the hundred poems are ‘Our Lord,” 
“The Holy Eucharist,” “Our Lady,” “The Heavenly Host,” ‘All Hal- 
lows,” “The Priesthood,” ‘‘The Evangel,” ‘“God’s Immanence,” “The 


Quick and the Dead,” and ‘‘Credo.” 


Poems of Marguerite Wilkinson 


make up one section, and those of Thomas S. Jones, Jr., form another. 
Among the other poets are G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, Evangeline Chapman 
Cozzens, John Rathbone Oliver, Thomas Curtis Clark, Howard Chand- 
ler Robbins, James De Wolf Perry, Margaret Munsterberg, and Jay 
Sigmund. Biographical sketches add to the interest and value of the book. 


Morehouse Publishing Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin | 
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POETRY PLAYS 
an IMPORTANT PART 


iD URING the past few months, 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF LITERATURE has published the 
work of such poets as Robert Frost, 
Robinson Jeffers, Leonard Bacon, Louis 
Untermeyer, Lola Ridge, Witter Bynner, 
Osbert Sitwell, Archibald MacLeish, 
and William Rose Benet. And, Mr. 
Benet’s regular weekly column, THE 
PHOENIX NEST, should have an 
even greater interest. In this depart- 
ment you will find new poetry, com- 
ment, reviews, and much entertaining 
talk of poems and poets. In fact, THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW, with all its 
illustrated news of books and their 
authors, may be just the magazine for 
you. Why not give it a trial for three 
months (13 issues) at $1.00, or for one 
year (52 issues) at $3.50. The ad- 


dress is 25 W. 45th St., New York City. 


Postage Additional 


Jesse Stuart 
Bernice Kenyon 
Robin Lampson 

Elsa Gidlow 
Robinson Jeffers 
Louise Bogan 
Lawrence Lee 

Robert Frost 

Padraic Colum 

Sara Henderson Hay 


Joanna Arany 


The above poets have had work in 
Scribner’s during the past three months. 
As a reader of Fantasy, you may se- 
cure a trial subscription at half price 
—six months for $1.00. Just clip this 
advertisement and send it with $1.00 to 


Scribner’s Magazine 


597 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Press. 71 pp. $1.50), is one of con- 
siderable promise and already more than 
a little achievement. The volume pos- 
sesses a quiet, autumnal beauty, with a 
tinge of melancholy and disillusion run- 
ning through much of it. A number of 
character portraits included under the 
headings, Age Seeks to Armor and New 
England Portraits are not the least of 
the offerings Mrs. Stickney ‘has to 
make. The title poem is a well-execu- 
ted sonnet, painted in a profusion of 
colours. There is a fine fluency in 
such offerings as “Death and the Fal- 
con”, though Mrs. Stickney’s work is 
never clumsy. 


There are few poets able to work ef- 
fectively in both free and confined 
verse forms. Katherine M. Forkin in 
Prelude (The Kaleidograph Press. 52 
pp. $1.50) proves herself that rara 


avis, the poet who can perform equally 
well in both mediums. Hers is a talent 
of infinite variety—light in “The Build- 
er’, tender and lyrical in the sonnets, 
morbid and philosophic in “Lament”. 
The sonnets are in the Millay style, 
and unusually well done. The title 
poem, which incidentally first appeared 
in these pages, is an effective rendering 
of an ordinary theme. Such lines as 


The street lamp flickers and you 
disappear 


Into the night. The night. 


constitute an interesting study in per- 
spective. “Lament”, which also first 
appeared in Fantasy, is a splendid 
study in mood, as good as any we've 
read in a long time; there is only one 
false word. Miss Forkin shows her- 
self to be developing well in all facets 
of a definite talent. 


Night. 


Cabin for Two (Dorrance & Co. 70 
pp. $1) is the type of light poetry book 
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we might have expected Paul Water- 
man to write in following up his Boy 
for a Blonde (reviewed Summer ’33). 
Waterman divides his verses into two 
groups; says he, “The first part deals 
with two people straining for marriage, 
and the second part deals with two 
people straining after marriage!’ One 
poem the naively calls a “Couplet for 
Coupling”. Mr. Waterman achieves 
catchy rhythms, but doesn’t have much 
to say. He should write popular songs. 


Though we are told in the foreword 
that the state of Ohio early evidenced 
a love for poetry, there is little to dis- 
tinguish the collected offerings of the 
ninety contemporaries included in Ohio 
Poets (Henry Harrison. 288 pp. $2). 
This is not entirely surprising tto us, 
since from the standpoint of contribu- 
tions to Fantasy (though we should 
not perhaps accept this as a criterion), 
Ohio is one of the most backward of 
states. 

Poetic honours in this compilation go 
to Tessa Sweazy Webb, Ronald Walker 
Barr, Frederick Herbert Adler, and 
George Elliston, the very capable editor 
of The Gypsy, who also supplies the 
foreword. Jack Conroy, better known 
for his prose, contributes a strong bit 
of narrative in “Journey’s End’, but 
leaves us wondering in what halcyon 
days “Cornwall” was composed. There 
is promise, though not yet achievement, 
in the sonnets of Ruth Eede and Halley 
W. Groesbeck; and there is a fine cin- 
quain in the true Crapsey vein by Melba 
Williams. 

But lest it appear that we have some 
particular grievance against the Buck- 
eye State, we urge you to turn to page 
29 this issue and read the glowing trib- 


ute to the state penned by a former 
Ohioan. 


cANNE HAMILTON 


contributor to The Nation, and other notable 
magazines and anthologies, invites your at- 
tention to her 
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HOUSE or BOOKS 


Course 1n VERSE WRITING LTD. 


consisting of ten lessons of personal coaching, 

not mimeographed. All lessons are suited 

to the individual’s need. Send a stamp for 
all information to 


557 Mapison Ave., New Yorx« 
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There is no such thing 
as a moral or an immoral 
book. Books are well 


written, or badly written. 
That is all. 
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Announcing 
THROUGH MANY DOORS 


by 
KATHLEEN SUTTON and JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


“THROUGH MANY DOORS... is the tale in verse of Universal Man and Univer- 
sal Woman. It covers ... the period of adolescence through courtship, marriage, 
child-birth, to old age and beyond—through the last of the many doors... 


“The love of THROUGH MANY DOORS is eminently sane. It is not a blind 
devotion, but clear vision and clear thinking. It is not bound by sentimentality, nor 
the thought that marriage is a disenchantment that says finis to further visitations of 
the Muse. We know now in the poetry of Miss Sutton and Mr. Keith that a love 
poetry, as seen through modern eyes can transcend disenchantment and pass through 
the final door to an ultimate peace.”—Stanley Dehler Mayer, in his Introduction. 


$2.00 


THE PAEBAR COMPANY* 
Publishers 


516 Firry Avenue, New Yorx 


*Publishers of Miss Sutton’s first book of poems, MASQUERADE 
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When D. H. Lawrence, in a spell of 
strange misogyny, remarked that the 
world had known no feminine poet wor- 
thy of the name since Sappho, he had 
forgotten, among others, Elinor Wylie, 
the most important poetess of her own 
and a good many other generations and 
the author of impeccable sonnets equa! 
to the best composed in modern times. 

The poet comes vividly to life now 
in a delightfully informal biography, 
Elinor Wylie: The Portrait of an Un- 
known Lady (The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
203 pp. $2.50), by her sister, Nancy 
Hoyt. The biographer states that her 
book is not to be heroine-worship, and 
it isn’t. Elinor becomes a very human 
person, whose foibles are as well known 
to her sister as her genius. 

The poet’s lifelong affinity for Shel- 
ley is made clear for the finst time. 
There was never a longer and happier 
hero-worship, and Elinor derived more 
joy from the study of Shelley than 
from anything in her life; she had not 
only shelves about Shelley, but things 
that might have interested Shelley. “She 
was used to taking Shelley around the 
world and putting him anywhere the 
fancy urged her, as if he were an 
around-the-world aviator.” Not only in 
shorter prose pieces and poems did she 
express her love, but the entire Orphan 
Angel was a labour of love, with all 
chapter headings taken from Shelley’s 
poems. This imaginative tale of Shel- 
ley’s rescue and settlement in America 
was, by the way, the author’s first fi- 
nancial success. From its sales, Elinor 
received eight thousand dollars in a 


lump sum. Her subsequent disposal of 
the money was as characteristic of Eli- 
nor as it was annoying to Nancy. With 
eighteen hundred dollars, she purchased 
a sheet of the original manuscript of 
Prometheus Unbound and a check from 
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Shelley to Godwin; Sister Nancy ven- 
tured to question “why she wanted to 
spend so much money, when the Prome- 
theus was unbound and the check was 
canceled.” 

Incidental Numbers, her first book 
of poems, was privately printed in 1912, 
at her mother’s expense. The Century 
published two poems, and in 1921, Nets 
to Catch the Wind, her first book in a 
trade edition appeared and won imme- 
diate acclaim. After this, literary per- 
sonalities begin to stalk the pages. Edna 
St. Vincent Millay and Edith Olivier 
become two of her best friends, and Ed- 
mund (Bunny) Wilson her most savage 
critic. There is the story of her third 
marriage to William Rose Benet and, 
finally, the stroke in 1928, that ended 
her life. 

Miss Hoyt has added some hitherto 
unpublished poems of her sister’s, and 
also a sheaf from her Incidental Num- 
bers. A manuscript facsimile is bound 
in, and a number of portraits, including 
numerous informal snap-shots. 

But it is the personal details that will 
delight most readers. We learn, for 
instance, that Elinor Wylie was very 
fond of China tea (because she thought 
Shelley would have liked it), ginger 
snaps, fresh asparagus, and eccentric 
people; she used a delicate blue paper 
for typewriting, with a bluish-green 
ribbon; she sang and composed poems 
in the bathtub; she was a splendid cook 
(“poems in food”, says Nancy), but 
couldn’t sew; she had a favourite colour 
for taxis and made one wait for ages 
on a street corner until the right kind 
came along. 

It is undoubtedly a womanly biogra- 
phy that Nancy Hoyt has written, with 
much emphasis placed on the decora- 
tions of Elinor’s apartments and on the 
dresses and wraps she picks up on her 
frequent trips to London and Paris. It 
is the type of biography only a woman 
—and, more still, only a sister—cduld 
have written. William Rose Benet 
could have written a more critical one 
—and, perhaps, one day will—but he 
could not have turned out a more inter- 
esting and readable one. 
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You should subscribe to THE 
AMERICAN SCENE: A News- 
paper Devoted to Art and Culture 
in America. 


Editorial and Publication Offices: 
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There is in Rainer Maria Rilke’s 
Letters to a Young Poet (W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co. 128 pp. $2.00) considerable 
of value to the young artist. Rilke’s 
poetry, the most beautiful to come out 
of Germany in modern times, is equalled 
only by the clean precision of his prose. 
There is a haunting beauty to his 
phraseology, sustained here in a careful 
and sensitive translation by M. D. Her- 
ter Norton. 


The “young poet” of the correspon- 
dence, Franz Xaver Kappus, in the in- 
troduction, explains how the letters 
came to be written. Kappus relates 
how he, while at a military school, was 
deeply moved by a reading of Rilke’s 
poems, and further affected by the 
reminiscences of one of his professors 
who had, at another time, known the 
German lyricist. In that hour Kappus 
determined to send his own poetic at- 
tempts to Rilke, and was later rewarded 
with a reply from Paris. The ten let- 
ters now translated furnish Rilke’s 
side of the correspondence. 

Rilke was essentially an optimist. It 
was in his nature to see good in every- 
thing, yet there was a sternness in him 
that denied a philosophy of ‘“‘sweetness 
of light.” His principle that we must 
hold to whatever is difficult—‘that 
something is hard must be a reason the 
more for us to do it’—the translator 
suggests may have developed from his 
early military disciplinary training. 
Auguste Rodin, too, was a considerable 
influence; the sculptor’s habits of con- 
stant work instilled ambition into the 
young poet, who suffered numerous 
periods of creative depression. 

The first letter, stating the funda- 
mentals of Rilke’s creative philosophy, 
is a masterpiece of good counsel. We 
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are sorry that space permits only a few 
lines. “Go into yourself. Investigate 
the reason that bids you write; find out 
whether it is spreading out its roots in 
the deepest places of your heart, ac- 
knowledge to yourself whether you 
would have to die if it were denied you 
to write ... Then draw near to Nature. 
Then try, as a first human being, to say 
what you see and experience and love 
and lose. Do not write love-poems; 
avoid at first those forms that are too 
hackneyed and commonplace: they are 
the most difficult, for it takes a great, 
fully matured power to give something 
of ycur own where good and even ex- 
cellent traditions come to mind in quan- 
tity... If your daily life seems poor, 
do not blame it; blame yourself, tell 
yourself that you are not poet enough 
to call forth its riches; for to the crea- 
tor there is no poverty and no poor in- 
different place.’ The humble school- 
boy who senit a plea for criticism could 
not have expected a reply of such quiet 
wisdom. Rilke’s correspondence, how- 
ever trivial, was prepared with the care 
most writers put into sonnets. 

The appended chronicle of forty-odd 
pages is interesting for the light it sheds 
on the life of the German poet. The 
letters give an impression of a soul con- 
tented and at ease—an impression en- 
tirely at variance with the facts supplied 
in the chronicle, which traces the years 
of the correspondence, 1903-1908. It 
is evident that Rilke has found his 
words of advice through experience. 
Tl-health, lack of funds, the troubled 
realization of his own inadequate edu- 
cation all conspired to make this not a 
happy period for him. 

Rilke was undoubtedly an artist of 
rare delicacy. His thought is always 
exalted, and expressed with all the quiet 
of the lowland country from which he 
came. Where many books teach verse, 
the Letters to a Young Poet come as — 
close as it is humanly possible to teach 
poetry. For poetry is not taught by 
square or line, but by the revelations of 
souls like Rainer Maria Rilke. 
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Brothers and Sisters, I bid you beware 
Of giving your heart to a dog to tear. 


But Walter E. Manges’ pups can’t tear your heart, because they’re only block prints. But 
they are cut by hand with all the skill that has made their creator’s FANTASY illustrations 
popular with many readers. The folio of ten dogs, each on a separate sheet of 7% x 10 
Ivory hand made paper is offered at $1.00 the set. 


Or you may get them—all ten of them—with a year’s sub- 
scription to FANTASY, either new or renewal, for only $1.50 


FANTASY ...950 Hesperton AVENUE .. 


. PirrsBurGH, Pa. 
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(Better Verse 


ij E are increasing the num- 
ber of pages of BETTER 
VERSE and now publish the 
magazine monthly except during 
July and August. This means 
doubling the news, the reviews 
and the number of poems per 
year. With each number we are 
to award two cash prizes and 
thirteen book and brochure prizes. 
No judge in any of our contests 
is connected with BETTER 
VERSE and each contest is de- 
termined by judges who do not 
have access to the name of any 
contributor. 


IRL MORSE, Editor 


Akeley, Minnesota 
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| SILHOUETTES 


is published quarterly to assist 
the writer in every way possible; 


paying one dollar for each poem 
upon acceptance. Each number 
contains a complete list, revised 
and up-to-date of poetry maga- 
zines and markets with an addi- 
tional list of newspaper and other 
columns. The comments and 
book reviews, with the article 
each issue, ALONG THE TRAIL 
are written for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the readers, sub- 
scribers and contributors. All 
contests and privileges are open 
to the public. (Address all quer- 
ies on Jegal matters pertaining to 
copyrights and other matters of 
which you are in doubt, to CON- 
SULTING ATTORNEY care of 
SIUHOUETTES.) There are no 
charges for these services. Sub- 
scription price $1 year, 35c copy. 


James Neill Northe, editor 


303 Rosewood 
Ontario, California 
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With We Are Betrayed (The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd. 369 pp. $2.50), Vardis 
Fisher continues his sombre history of 
a man’s search for truth and “a faith 
that intelligence can live by”. In this, 
the third book of Mr. Fisher’s tetralogy, 
we are given the story of the married 
life of Vridar Hunter and his boyhood 
sweetheart, Neloa Doole. 

To their love, Vridar brought the 
darkness and misery that had haunted 
his own life from childhood. When 
one knows the dissimilarity of their na- 
tures, one wonders how they ever got 
along at all; there were never two peo- 
ple more unsuited for a life together. 
This, coupled with a natural distrust in 
Vridar’s nature which might have 
brought dismay to a wife of more care- 
ful virtue than Neloa, meant a constant 
warring, so that it becomes a question 
where the break will come. It is finally 
Neloa who breaks, and one is a little 
sorry, feeling that of the two she some- 
how possesses the stronger character. 

Vridar would not stand the acid test 
in this third volume. In spite of Neloa’s 
laxness, it is often Vridar at the bottom 
of their disagreements; and his vigor- 
ous denunciations of her, in view of his 
own adventures, are a little unreason- 
able. It becomes doubtful whether the 
duties Vridar stresses—duty to family, 
in the person of Neloa, and duty to art, 
in the person of Athene Marvell—are 
nearly so important in his mind as the 
vacillating, purely physical desires for 
the two women. He pities himself, dra- 
matizes himself, visions himself perhaps 
as another Shelley, to be excused by 
posterity on the same grounds. It is 


only after looking back over the other 
books, recalling Vridar’s environment 
and the horrors of his childhood, that 
we see how great is the confusion within 
him and find it in our hearts to pity. 
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We Are Betrayed gets under way 
with Neloa’s announcement of preg- 
nancy. Hating war, Vridar neverthe- 
less goes when confronted with the 
possibility of a family—but never gets 
overseas, so “he who had sought peace 
in a world of war had to turn back to 
warfare in a world of peace.” The 
post-war years are extremely well 
drawn, emphasis being placed on the 
spirit of cynicism and contempt for 
law and order, with its effect upon Vri- 
dar. Months of wading through muck 
convince him that truth and a livable 
faith are not to be found in the gutter. 
In remorse, after a fit of madness in 
which he nearly kills his baby, he tears 
away from it and determines to become 
a model husband. Thus, on page 144, 
we return to the note on which the book 
opens, the war and the subsequent 
months of drunkenness and despair giv- 
ing place again to the old trouble with 
Neloa, and the rather unreasonable ar- 
gument that to continue being his wife 
she must like books. The quest for 
truth is then followed through books 
and various love affairs, advancing fin- 
ally to a close overwhelming in its 
power. 

As with the preceding books, the pres- 
ent narrative serves only as a backdrop 
before which may be observed the de- 
velopment of Vridar’s character. Again 
he is dissected with more fury than any 
other contemporary fictional character. 

The same charges of “Freudian lun- 
acy” will doubtless be brought against 
this book, as were brought against the 
others—and sheltered critics will con- 
tinue to say “life isn’t like that”. True, 
Mr. Fisher’s characters, from the gutter 
rat to the college professor, are all cata- 
logued by their sexual reactions. And 
Mr. Fisher never strays far from the 
theme. But, says a colleague of Vri- 
dar’s, “All civilized life is art and all art 
is sexual at its source. The puritans, 
of course, think art is a subtle disguise - 
of what they are ashamed to think of 
. . . But art consists in making plain 
what in our cowardice we have tried to 
hide.” And Mr. Fisher is very likely 
right. 
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